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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION 

The  administration  of  public  charity  in  the  United  States 
is  marked  by  two  main  tendencies.    During  the  colonial  period  and 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  public  admin- 
istration in  this  as  in  other  fields  was  highly  decentralized. 
Under  primitive  social  conditions,  the  amount  of  public  relief 
of  the  poor  was  small,  the  need  for  central  control  was  not 
pressing,  and  the  duty  of  furnishing  such  assistance  as  seemed 
necessary  was  entrusted  to  local  authorities,  -  to  the  towns 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  to  the  coun- 
ties and  parishes  in  the  South.    But  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  some  signs  of  a  more  centralizing  po- 
licy are  discernible.     On  the  one  hand  local  relief  was  trans- 
ferred in  some  states  from  town  to  county  authorities,  as 
in  New  York  State  during  the  decade  from  1820  to  1830.  Some- 
what later  came  the  establishment  of  state  institutions  for  the 
case  of  special  classes,  such  as  the  insane  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb.    Nevertheless,  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  T7ar,  public 
charity  was  in  the  main  administered  by  local  officials,  while 
such  state  institutions  as  were  established  were  each  managed 
by  separate  boards  of  trustees,  with  no  effort  at  systematic 
organization  as  a  whole. 

A  more  definite  centralizing  tendency  sets  in  after  1860. 
The  increasing  complexity  of  social  conditions,  the  result  of 
industrial  development,  increased  the  need  for  public  aid  beyond 
what  could  be  adequately  provided  by  the  uncontrolled  action  of 
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local  agencies.     The  movement  towards  a  more  centralized  admin- 
istration was  led  by  Massachusetts,  -  the  stronghold  of  decen- 
tralized town  government,  but  also  the  pioneer  in  many  modern 
progressive  tendencies.     In  1863,  this  state  established  a  Board 
of  State  Charities,  with  limited  powers  of  inspection  and  advice. 
Similar  boards  were  soon  established  in  other  states,  until 
about  every  state  now  has  a  central  board  of  charities.     In  many 
states,  as  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  the  work  of  these  central 
boards  is  mainly  of  a  supervisory    and  advisory  character,  over 
both  local  authorities  and  the  state  institutions,  with  little 
or  no  powers  of  direct  administration.    But  in  a  number  of 
states,  as  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  such  boards  have  large  admin- 
istrative powers,  in  the  management  of  state  institutions.  Some 
states  have  both  the  centralized  boards  of  management  and  advis- 
ory boards,  as  in  New  York  and  Illinois.    The  recent  tendency  is 
distinctly  toward  a  larger  degree  of  centralized  administration. 

In  Illinois,  these  general  tendencies  are  clearly  evident. 
With  the  definite  establishment  of  public  poor  relief  under  the 
laws  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  in  1790,  its  administration  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities.    Beginning  in  1839,  the 
development  of  state  charitable  institutions  may  be  noted.  In 
1869,  a  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  established  as  a 
central  inspecting  and  advisory  organ  over  the  state  and  local 
institutions.    During  the  last  decade,  the  management  of  the 
state  institutions  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  central- 
ization by  the  civil  service  law  of  1905,  concentrating  in  the 
civil  service  commission  the  selection  of  most  of  the  officers 
and  employees  in  these  institutions,  and  by  the  charities  law  of 
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1909,  placing  the  direct  management  of  all  the  state  charitable 
institutions  in  the  State  Board  of  Administration.     The  latter 
act  also  replaced  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  by  a  State 
Charities  Commission,  as  an  inspecting  and  advisory  agency  over 
both  state  and  local  charities. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  monograph  to  trace  in  some  detail 
the  methods  of  public  administration  in  the  field  of  public 
charity  in  this  state,  and  more  especially  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  centralizing  tendencies  and  note  their  results.     In  the 
concluding  chapter,  there  will  be  presented  some  constructive 
suggestions  for  further  changes  in  the  administration  of  public 
charity  in  Illinois. 


f 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ILLINOIS  CHARITIES,  1790  -  1869-!: 

The  Administration  of  Charity  under 
the  Territorial  Regime,  1790  -  1818? 


The  organization  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  which  included 
Illinois,  was  provided  for  in  an  act  passed  in  1787  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation.     This  organic  law  vested  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  territory  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and 
three  judges.    Three  years  later,  an  act  was  issued  by  the 
Governor  and  judges  of  the  territory  which  divided  the  counties 
into  townships  and  required  the  courts  of  general  quarter  sessions 
of^peace  to  appoint  annually  one  or  more  overseers  of  the  poor 
in  each  township.3      These  overseers  could  not  provide  poor  re- 
lief on  their  own  initiative,  but  if  they  found  a  person  in  need 
of  assistence,  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  this  fact  to  the  no- 
tice of  some  justice  of  the  peace  who  was  to  give  the  needed  aid. 
In  1795,  a  la^  imposing  certain  fines  was  passed  for  the  North- 
west Territory  and  these  fines  were  to  be  paid  to  the  overseers 
of  the  township  in  which  the  person  so  fined  lived.    This  money 

was  to  be  used  to  aid  the  paupers  of  the  township.    This  concent- 

4 

rated  in  the  hands  of  the  overseers  some  financial  power. 


In  this  chapter,  charity  administration  is  considered  simply 
from  the  legal  point  of  view.    The  meagreness  of  the  available 
records  makes  a  discussion  of  the  actual  working  of  the  charity 
laws  of  the  period  impossible. 

2In  treating  of  Illinois  charity  administration  under  the  terri- 
torial government,  the  writer  has  found  Rawles,  Centralizing 
Tendencies  in  the  Administration  of  Indiana,  pp.  142-144,  very 
useful . 

3S.  P.  Chase,  Statutes  of  Ohio  and  the  Northwest  Territory,  1833, 
I.  p.  108,  as  cited  in  Rawles,  p.  142. 

^Laws  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  1795,  p.  51,  as  cited  in 
Rabies,  p.  142. 
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In  the  same  year,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  Northwest  Terri- 
fy 

tory  which  outlined  a  practical  system  of  poor  relief.  The 
justices  of  the  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace 
were  to  appoint  annually  "two  substantial  inhabitants"  in  each 
township  to  be  overseers  of  the  poor.    The  holding  of  this  office 
was  made  obligatory  upon  those  appointed.    The  overseers  were 
declared  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  capable  of  suing  and  be- 
ing sued  and  receiving  and  holding  gifts  to  the  township  for 
charitable  purposes.    These  officials  had  power  to  levy  a  poll 
and  property  tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  to  make  their 
action  effective  it  was  necessary  for  the  overseers  to  get  the 
consent  of  at  least  two  justices  of  the  county.    A  part  of  the 
funds  was  used  to  support  paupers  who  were  able  to  work  and  the 
remainder  was  used  to  assist  those  unfortunates  who  were  unable 
to  work.     The  overseers  had  power  to  farm  out  the  poor  and  with 
the  consent  of  at  least  two  justices  could  apprentice  poor 
children  whose  parents  were  either  dead  or  unable  to  support 
them.    By  requiring  the  approval  of  at  least  two  justices  before 
the  name  of  any  person  could  be  entered  on  the  "poor  book"  or 
any  relief  given,  the  law  restricted  the  power  of  the  overseers. 
On  the  day  of  the  annual  selection  of  overseers  ,  the  free  male 
inhabitants  of  the  township  were  to  choose  three  freeholders  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  overseers.    The  sections 
of  this  law  which  defined  "legal  settlement"  were  based  on  the 

theory  that  each  township  should  care  for  its  own  poor. 6 

SThis  law  was  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  code.    Rawles,  note 
at  bottom  of  p.  142. 

$For  a  more  detailed  account  of  "legal  settlement"  during  ter- 
ritorial days,  see  Rawles,  p.  143,  note  quoted  from  Chase  I, 
pp.  175-182. 
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was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  establish  a  workhouse  in  each 
township  where  paupers  could  be  confined  and  put  to  work.'' 

In  1798,  the  white  population  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
passed  the  minimum  of  5000  prescribed  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and 
as  a  result,  the  governor  and  judges  ceased  to  have  legislative 
power.    A  territorial  legislature  took  their  place. 

After  1795,  nothing  further  was  attempted  in  the  way  of 
poor  relief  legislation  until  1799  when  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  Northwest  Territory  which  required  the  over- 
seers to  farm  out  to  the  lowest  bidder  those  poor  persons  who 
were  a  public  charge.     The  farmers  of  the  poor  were  to  keep  them 
at  moderate  labor.    The  overseers  had  power  to  examine  into  the 
grounds  for  any  complaint  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  pauper, 
and  if  the  pauper  had  been  badly  treated,  the  overseers  could 
withhold  part  of  the  compensation  from  the  farmers  of  the  poor. 
This  provision  was  to  prevent  injustice  to  paupers.     The  over- 
seers were  required  to  make  returns  to  the  county  commissioners 
who  were  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  equal  in  amount  to  that  for 

Q 

which  the  poor  were  sold. 

Here  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  burden  of  public  poor  re- 
lief was  shifted  from  the  separate  townships  to  the  county  as 
a  whole.    This  indicates  a  step  toward  centralization. 

In  1800,  the  Federal  Congress  divided  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory.    That  portion  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ohio  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River  to  Fort  Recovery,  and  thence  due 
north  to  the  British  boundary  was  organized  as  the  Territory 

^Rawles,  p.  144. 

8Chase,  I,  pp.  234-5,  as  cited  in  Rawles ,  p.  144.  
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of  Indiana.     The  Territory  of  Indiana  included  Illinois.  The 
government  of  Indiana  Territory  was  like  that  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  before  1798. 

In  1803,  according  to  a  law  promulgated  for  Indiana  Terri- 
tory by  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory,  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  each  county  was  empowered  to  levy  the  poor  tax^ 
and  two  years  later,  the  same  court  received  po^er  to  appoint 
the  overseers. 10 

From  1805  to  1819,  no  law  of  importance  was  passed 

regarding  poor  relief  administration.     During  the  territorial 
stage,  Illinois  charity  administration  was  a  local  affair  man- 
aged by  local  officials. 


territorial  Laws,  1803,  p.  63,  as  cited  in  Rawles,  p.  144. 
10Territorial  Laws,  1805,  p.  15,  as  cited  in  Rawles,  p.  144.  In 
1813  these  powers  were  given  to  the  associate  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuit court.     Ibid.  1813,  p.  124,  as  cited  in  Rawles,  p.  144. 
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The  Administration  of  Charity 
from  1819  to  1369. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  at  its 
second  session  in  1819  passed  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor.11    This  act  followed  in  the  main  the  general  principles 
of  the  previous  territorial  legislation,  but  contained  more 
detailed  provisions  in  regard  to  public  charity.    For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study,  it  is  especially  important  to  note  the  ad- 
ministrative features  of  the  law. 

This  act  provided  that  at  the  first  yearly  session  of  the 
county  commissioners'  court  the  commissioners  should  appoint 
"two  substantial  inhabitants  of  every  township  within  their 

■jo 

jurisdiction  to  be  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  such  township. 
These  overseers  were  empowered  to  offer  at  public  auction  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May  of  every  year  all  persons  who  were  a  public 
charge.    Persons  so  auctioned  were  to  be  given  to  the  lowest 
bidders  who  were  to  be  known  as  "farmers  of  the  poor."  These 
paupers  were  under  the  oversight  of  the  overseers  who  had  the 
power  to  with  hold  any  part  of  the  compensation  from  the  farmers 
of  the  poor,  not  exceeding  one  half,  if  they  believed  the  poor 
were  receiving  bad  treatment.     This  law  made  the  overseers  of 
each  township  "a  perpetual  body,  corporate  and  politic,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving,  holding  and  administering  gifts  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  the  yearly  value  of  twelve 

!lAct  of  March  5,  1819.     Session  Laws  of  111.  1819-21,  p.  127. 

12These  early  civil  townships  did  not  correspond  in  area  to 
the  congressional  township;  but  were  usually  larger  and  irregu- 
lar sb  areas  into  which  the  counties  were  divided.     Such  townships 
were,  however,  used  as  a  general  subdivision  of  the  county,  for 

which  justices  of  the  peace  and  election tand  road  nffjp.firR  aa   

well  as  overseers  of~The~i)x^OT^~  were  appointed. 
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hundred  dollars. Hl3 

According  to  this  statute,  if  any  person  is  to  have  his 
name  on  the  overseer's  books,  an  order  to  this  effect  must 
first  be  procured  from  two  justices  of  the  peace. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  overseers  were  required 
to  make  a  report  to  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  commission- 
ers court  of  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  which  the  poor  of 
their  townships  were  sold.     The  county  commissioners  were  also 
required  to  appoint  annually  three  freeholders  of  each  township 
to  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  overseers. 

The  act  defined  in  some  detail  what  constituted  a  "legal 
settlement"-1-4  which  entitled  the  person  having  such  to  public 
relief  when  necessary.      Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
apprenticing  of  pauper  children  during  their  minority. 

The  county  commissioners  were  given  power  by  this  law  to 
levy  a  special  tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor.     This  tax  was 
"to  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  several  sums  for  which  the 
poor  of  the  several  townships  in  each  county  shall  have  been 
sold."!5 

Under  this  first  Illinois  state  law  for  public  poor  relief, 

the  local  administration  was  vested  in  both  county  and  township 

officers.      The  chief  responsibility  was  placed  on  the  county 

commissioners,  who  appointed  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  the 

auditors  to  examine  their  accounts  and  levied  the  taxes  for  the 

l3Act  of  March  5,  1819.     Session  La^s  of  111.  1819-21,  p.  127 
14For  further  information  regarding  a  "legal  settlement",  see 
note  at  the  end  of  chapter. 

l^Act  of  March  5,  1819.     Session  Laws  of  111.  1819-21,  p. 127. 
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support  of  the  poor.    But  the  use  of  the  name  township  for  the 
subdivision  of  the  county  and  the  corporate  capacity  of  the  over- 
seers at  least  suggested  that  the  township  in  the  future  might 
become  a  unit  of  local  self-government  for  poor  relief. 

The  law  of  1819  contains  no  provision  for  the  care  of  poor 
persons  who  were  not  paupers.    To  remedy  this  defect,  the  General 
Assembly  in  1821  passed  an  amendment  to  the  law  of  March  5,  1319 
which  provided  for  the  care  of  such  persons  by  the  township 
overseers.     The  county  was  to  pay  for  such  care. 

The  Act  of  1819,  including  the  amendment  of  1821,  is  some- 
what crude  and  some  of  its  provisions  are  harsh. 17  Those  parts 
which  relate  to  "legal  settlement"  and  those  which  impose  heavy 
punishment  on  those  charitably  disposed  persons  who  should  aid 
the  poor  without  first  notifying  the  overseers  seem  severe.  The 
law  was  not  popular  and  eight  years  after  its  enactment  was  re- 
pealed.18 

From  1821  to  1827  no  statutes  were  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  which  related  to  charity  administration.     During  this 
period,  we  can  observe  a  tendency  toward  the  disintegration  of 
the  early  civil  township.    For  election  and  road  administra- 
tion, we  find  the  township  replaced  by  election19  and  road20 
districts  which  often  did  not  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  early  townships. 

^Act  of  Feb.  6,  1821.  Session  La-*s  of  111.  1819-21  ,p .100. 
17ReDort  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  111 .1876 .p .39. 
18Blue  Book  of  Illinois,  1905,  p. 471. 

l9The  election  law  of  1823  provided  for  election  districts. 
Laws  of  Illinois,  1823,  p.  53. 

20An  amendment  passed  to  the  road  law  of  1825  provided  for 
road  districts.    Laws  of  Illinois,  1825,  p.  130. 
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In  1327,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  entitled,  An 
Act  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor.21    This  act  illustrates 
further  the  movement  toward  township  disintegration.     The  la*<r  pro-! 
vided  that  the  county  commissioners  of  the  counties  in  which 
they  had  jurisdiction  shall  have  "entire  and  exclusive  superin- 
tendence of  the  poor  in  their  respective  counties"22    The  act 
further  provided  for  the  care  of  the  poor  by  their  relatives 
and  names  the  order  in  which  the  different  relatives  should  be 
held  responsible  for  such  relief.     Provision  was  made  for  the 
support  of  those  paupers  who  had  no  relatives.     This  act,  like 
its  predecessor,  provided  that  the  expenses  of  poor  relief  should 
be  borne  by  the  county  in  which  the  poor  resided  and  the  county 
commissioners  were  given  power  to  appoint  agents  at  their  dis- 
cretion to  care  for  the  poor.     The  Act  of  March  5,  1819  and  the 
amendment  of  Feb.  6,  1821  were  repealed  by  this  measure. 

This  act  constituted  a  distinct  and  significant  step  in  the 
direction  of  administrative  centralization.     The  local  adminis- 
tration  of  poor  relief  was  now  concentrated  in  the  county  officers;* 
the  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  township  overseers  were 
entirely  lacking  and  no  provision  was  made  in  the  statute  for 
#=pg  other  local  agents  of  the  county  commissioners. 

The  next  enactment  of  the  General  Assembly  which  deals  with 
poor  relief  is  the  act  of  March  1,  1833  entitled,  An  Act  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor.23    This  measure  simply  repeats  the  law  of 
Feb.  2,  1327  with  the  addition  of  the  provision  of  the  Act  of 

2lAct  of  Feb.  2,  1827.     The  Revised  Code  of  111.  1827, p. 309 
22Ibid 

23Revised  Laws  of  Illinois,  1833,  p. 480. 
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Feb.  6,  1821  which  was  passed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Act  of 
March  5,  1819,  and  a  clause  repealing  all  previous  pauper  legis- 
lation.    The  law  of  1833  does  not  change  the  system  of  administer- 
ing poor  relief.    As  under  the  law  of  1827,  the  county  commiss- 
ioners have  complete  control  in  caring  for  the  poor  in  their 
counties . 

94 

Two  years  later,  an  amendment  was  passed  to  the  law  of  1833  ^ 
This  amendment  provided  that  the  county  commissioners  should  re- 
quire all  poor  desiring  county  aid  to  show  that  they  had  resided 
for  twelve  months  in  the  county  from  ^hich  relief  was  sought. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  removal  of  non-re3ident  paupers 
and  a  heavy  penalty  was  provided  for  all  persons  who  should 
knowingly  take  paupers  into  any  county  in  which  such  paupers 
were  not  residents.    But  the  most  significant  part  of  this  stat- 
ute is  the  provision  which  authorized  the  erection  of  workhouses 
in  the  counties  for  the  accommodation  and  employment  of  paupers. 
These  institutions  were  to  be  erected  and  controlled  by  the 
county  commissioners.    This  shows  a  recognized  need  for  some 
county  institution  where  paupers  could  be  cared  for. 

From  1827  to  1839,  the  care  of  the  poor  was  centralized  in 
the  board  of  county  commissioners;  but  in  1839,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act,  entitled,  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Act  for  Relieving 
the  Poor,  passed  in  1833,  which  made  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  poor  relief.25    By  this  act,  the  justices  of  the  peace26 

24Act  of  Feb.  13,  1835.     Session  Laws  of  111.  1835,  p.  66. 

25Act  of  Feb.  21,  1839.     Session  Laws  of  111.  1839,  p.  138. 

26The  Code  of  1827  provided  for  the  election  of  justices  of 
the  peace  in  districts  established  by  the  county  commissioners. 
Revised  Code  of  111.  1827,  p.  255. 
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in  their  districts  in  conjunction  with  such  person  as  the  county 
commissioners  might  appoint  in  the  several  counties  were  made 
overseers  of  the  poor.    This  act  may  be  considered  as  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  decentralization.     The  complete  control  of 
the  poor  invested  in  the  county  commissioners  by  the  law  of  1827 
was  divided  by  this  act  between  the  county  commissioners  and  the 
subordinate  overseers.    The  commissioners,  however,  had  the 
greater  power.    The  scheme  of  administration  thus  created  may  be 
designated  as  the  county  justice  system.    The  county  commission- 
ers had  considerable  power  over  the  overseers.    These  latter 
officers  were  required  to  report  to  the  commissioners  at  every 
meeting  regarding  the  condition  of  their  work.    The  commission- 
ers were  given  power  to  remove  paupers  from  the  care  of  those  per- 
sons whom  they  (the  commissioners)   considered  derelict  in  per- 
forming their  duty.    For  such  action,  the  commissioners  were  not 
liable  for  damages. 

This  law  further  provided  that  all  persons  who  had  charge 
of  the  p©or  should  give  bond  that  they  will  care  for  the  poor 
properly.     In  thi3  law,  as  in  all  other  poor  laws  prior  to  1839, 
the  expense  incurred  in  caring  for  the  poor  should  be  borne  by 
the  county,  and  the  county  commissioners  were  given  power  to 
pass  upon  and  determine  what  bills  were  reasonable  and  therefore 
to  be  paid. 

Any  part  of  the  Act  of  1833  contrary  to  this  amendment  was 
repealed. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  law  is  the  pro- 
vision which  authorized  the  building  of  poorhouses  in  those 
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counties  where  the  commissioners  might  see  fit  to  establish 
them.     The  commissioners  were  given  power  to  levy  a  tax  for 
this  purpose  and  to  control  such  establishments.    Whenever  a 
county  almshouse  should  be  open  to  receive  those  who  needed 
relief,  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  overseers  should  cease, 
except  for  such  poor  persons  as  the  commissioners  decide  ought 
not  to  be  taken  to  the  county  infirmary. 

While  under  this  act,  the  subordinate  overseers  might  con- 
tinue to  have  a  small  share  in  poor  relief  administration,  the 
county  commissioners  were  granted  power  to  determine  when  a 
poor  house  should  be  established,  and  when  erected  they  were  to 
have  control  of  it.     Since  the  commissioners  had  power  to  abo- 
lish poor  relief  through  the  agency  of  overseers  by  establishing 
poor  houses,  the  decentralizing  tendency  of  this  act  was  not 

of  as  much  significance  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 
27 

In  1843      the  legislature  passed  an  act  designed  specially 
for  Jersey  County  but  made  applicable  to  all  the  counties  of 
the  state.    By  this  measure,  the  cost  of  a  county  poor  house 
and  attached  farm  was  limited  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

In  order  to  understand  the  practical  effect  of  the  Acts  of 
1839  and  1843,  a  record  of  the  use  made  by  the  county  commiss- 
ioners of  their  power  to  establish  county  poor  houses  is  essen- 
tial.   Unfortunately,  the  county  records  available  in  print  are 
very  meagre,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  exact  data 
for  most  of  the  counties  in  the  state.    The  following  table, 
however,  showing  the  dates  when  certain  counties  established 
poor  houses  will  give  some  idea  of  the  movement  in  this  direction: 

Act  of  Feb.  20,  1843.  Session  Laws  of  111.  1843,  p.  184. 
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County                   Year  County  Year 

Morgan  1840         Cumberland  1862 

St.  Clair  1844         Williamson  1864 

Lake  1847         Perry  1865 

Macoupin,  1851  Shelby  1867 

Kane  1852         Richland  1869 

DeKalb  1853         DeViitt  1870 

Schuyler  1855         Tazewell  1871 

Warren  1857         McDonough  1874 

McLean  1859         LaSalle  1875 

Livingston. ...... .1859  Ogle  1878 

Franklin  1861  Jasper  1880 

The  erection  of  county  poor  houses  has  continued  to  the 
present  time;  and  only  two  counties  out  of  one  hundred  and  two 

oa 

are  now  without  such  an  institution.  ° 

In  1341,  a  law  was  passed  changing  the  time  of  residence  in 

29 

a  county  before  relief  could  be  obtained  to  thirty  days.  It 

also  made  provision  for  the  removal  of  those  paupers  who  did 

not  have  their  residence  in  the  county  where  found.    The  law  also 

provided  for  the  care  of  those  paupers  who  could  not  be  removed 

to  the  county  in  which  they  had  their  residence.     This  statute 

did  not  change  in  any  manner  the  administrative  machinery  of  poor 

relief.     So  far  in  our  discussion,  we  have  seen  that  the  county50 

was  the  main  un i t for  poor  relief administration.     This  persisted 

28Letter  from  A.  L.  Bowen  to  the  writer  under  date  of  Mch.10,191 
29Act  of  Feb. 20,  1841.     Session  Laws  of  111.  1841,  p.  190. 
50In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  county  in 
Illinois  under  the  constitution  of  1818  was  not  identical  with 
the  Virginia  county.     In  Virginia,  the  justices  of  the  peace 
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until  1849  when  a  change  was  introduced. 

In  the  Illinois  constitution  of  1848,  there  was  adopted  a 
provision  that  the  General  Assembly  should  provide  by  a  general 
law  for  township  organ  ization3-1-  under  which  any  county  might 
organize  whenever  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  such  county  at 
any  general  election  should  decide  in  favor  of  such  a  system. 

The  next  year,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  which 

32 

provided  in  detail  for  the  organization  of  the  township  system. 

This  measure  provided  that  the  townships  in  every  county  which 

had  adopted  the  township  plan  should  choose  among  other  officers 

at  their  annual  meeting  an  overseer  of  the  poor.     These  overseers 

were  to  care  for  those  paupers  who  were  found  within  the  towns  in 

which  they  had  jurisdiction.     In  each  town,  the  supervisor,  the 

town  clerk,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  constituted  as  a 

board  of  auditors  whose  duty  it  was     to  examine  annually  the 

accounts  of  the  overseers  for  money  received  and  disbursed  by 

them.     This  act  further  provided  that  the  board  of  supervisors33 

should  "take  charge  of  the  poor  and  the  management  of.  the  poor 

house  in  their  respective  counties  that  is  given  to  the  county 

commissioners  court;  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  several 

formed  the  county  court  which  transacted  judicial  business  and 
acted  as  an  administrative  body  of  the  county.     In  Illinois, 
the  county  commissioners  had  no  judicial  functions  to  perform; 
their  work  was  of  a  purely  administrative  character.    Under  the 
constitution  of  1848,  however,  the  county  commissioners  in  Illin- 
ois were  given  some  judicial  powers  in  addition  to  their  admin- 
istrative duties. 

31The  township  organization  of  Illinois  was  modelled  after  the 
New  York  type  of  township  government. 

32Act  of  Feb.  12,  1849.     Session  Laws  of  111.  1849,  p.  190. 

33The  boards  of  supervisors  consist  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
several  cities  and  towns  of  the  counties  which  adopt  the  town- 
ship system,  taking  the  place  of  the  county  court. 
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towns  shall  be  accountable  to  and  their  compensation  shall  be 
audited  by  the  board  of  supervisors  and  paid  by  the  county." 

In  1851,  the  township  law  of  1849  was  repealed;  and  was 
replaced  by  a  more  detailed  statute  entitled,  "An  Act  to  Provide 
for  Township  Organization."34    So  far  as  poor  relief  administra- 
tion is  concerned,  this  measure  simply  repeated  the  provisions 
in  the  Act  of  1849  and  need  not  be  again  taken  up  here. 

Twenty-four  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
adopted  the  township  system  of  local  government  in  1849.  In 
subsequent  years  it  was  rapidly  adopted  by  other  counties;  in 
sixty  counties  by  1860,  in  sixty-eight  by  1870,  in  seventy-seven 
by  1875,  and  has  now  been  adopted  in  all  but  seventeen  of  the 


°*Act  of  Feb.  17,  1851.  General  Session  Laws.  Illinois, 
1851,  p.  35. 
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3^List  of  counties  which  adopted  the  township  organization 

prior  to  1875: 

1849 

1857 

Adams 

Lake 

Edgar 

McLean 

Boone 

La Salle 

Livingston 

Bureau 

Lee 

Carroll 

Marshall 

1858 

Cook 

McHenry 

Dewitt 

Richland 

DeKalb 

Ogle 

DuPage 

Peoria 

1859 

Fulton 

Pike 

Champaign 

Logan 

Grundy 

Stephenson 

Coles 

Macon 

Hancock 

Tazewell 

Fayette 

Piatt 

Kane 

Will 

Ford 

Shelby 

Kendall 

Winnebago. 

Jasper 

Wayne 

1850 

1860 

Vermillion 

Cumberland 

Sangamon 

Effingham 

1851 

Whiteside 

1861 

Clay 

Mason 

1852 

JoDaviess 

Stark 

1865 

Knox 

Christian 

1853 

1866 

Brown 

Schuyler 

Moultrie 

Kankakee 

Warren 

Mercer 

1867 

Crawford 

Douglas 

1854 

Clark 

Woodford 

1869 

Jefferson 

1855 

Iroquois 

Putnam 

1870 

Lawrence 

Macoupin 

1856 

1871 

Henry 

Rock  Island 

Frankl in 

White 

McDonough 

Jackson 

1872 

Johnson 

Montgomery 

1873 

Clinton 

Marion 

1875 

Greene 

Madison 
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After  1851,  various  acts  amending  the  township  law  and  the 
poor  law  were  passed  from  time  to  time;  but  none  of  these  before 
1869  made  any  material  changes  in  the  system  of  poor  law  adminis- 
tration.   Mention  may  be  made  of  an  act  of  1854  which  author- 
ized township  overseers  of  the  poor  to  indenture  minor  pauper 
children      and  an  act  of  1855  which  authorized  the  sale  of 

county  farms  by  boards  of  supervisors  and  confirmed  sales  pre- 
37 

viously  made. 

In  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  township  system 
of  local  government  in  Illinois,  the  question  arises,  Did  the 
town  or  the  county  pay  the  expense  of  caring  for  the  town  poor  ? 
While  the  township  law  provided  for  an  overseer  of  the  poor  to 
take  care  of  the  poor,  it  does  not  distinctly  provide  that 
the  funds  are  to  be  raised  by  town  taxes,  although  this  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  intent  of  the  law.     It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  determine  whether  in  counties  adopting  the  township 
system  which  established  a  county  poor  house  the  support  of 
the  poor  was  a  general  county  charge,  or  a  charge  on  each  town 
for  the  paupers  sent  from  it  to  the  poor  house.    For  some  coun- 
ties, a  definite  rule  seems  to  have  been  established  by  a 
series  of  special  acts  passed  from  1849  to  1870  relating  to  poor 
relief  in  particular  counties.    Among  these  counties  were  Knox38 
Ogle,39  Cumberland,40  Bureau, 4^  Stephenson,42  Brown,45  DeKalb,44 

36Act  of  March  4,  1854.     Session  Laws  of  111.  1854,  p.  23. 
37Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1876,  p.  94. 

381857  4ll853  431857 

391857  421867  441863 

401867 
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Kendall,45  DuPage,46  Kankakee,47  Lake,48  Kane,49  McHenry,50 
Tazewell,51  and  Lee.52      The  special  laws  for  these  counties 
all  provided  that  the  towns  should  support  their  poor  at  their 
own  expense.    For  Will  county,  a  special  law  allowed  the  towns 
in  the  county  to  support  their  poor,  but  also  provided  that 
if  the  townships  desired  to  send  their  paupers  to  the  county 
poor  house  they  could  do  so  by  paying  one  dollar  and  thirty 
cents  a  week  for  each  pauper  sent.     In    case  this  sum  proved  to 
be  insufficient,  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied  from  the 
county  treasury.     In  1857,  a  special  law  for  Brown  county 
provided  that  the  paupers  of  the  county  "shall  be  supported  by 
the  township  in  which  they  may  reside  or  be  found,  until  the 
officer  of  such  township  or  townships  shall  have  such  poor 
person  transferred  to  the  county  poor  house  and  the  bills  for 
board  or  medical  attendance  or  for  any  other  purpose  shall  be 

allowed  and  paid  by  said  county  until  such  poor  persons  have 

53  54 
been  transferred  to  the  county  poor  house."        In  Marshall 

55 

and  Putnam      counties,  the  towns  cared  for  their  own  paupers, 
but  the  bills  were  paid  by  the  county  in  which  the  town  was 
located. 

The  period  from  1790  to  1869  is  one  of  decentralization. 
The  bulk  of  poor  relief  work  was  performed  by  the  local  units. 

451863  471869  491853  ?o1851 

461855  48i851  501853  521867 

53Act  of  Feb.  19,  1857.    Private  Session  Laws  of  Illinois, 

1857,  Pt.  2,  p.  1360. 

54Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 

1870,  p.  147. 

550p.  cit.  p.  155. 
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Central  control  ^as  practically  unknown.     Only  through  the 
cumbrous  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  legislative  investiga- 
tions or  enactments  of  the  General  Assembly  or  both  could  the 
state  government  control  the  local  agencies.     In  this  period, 
tendencies  toward  local  centralization  can  be  noticed.  These, 
however,  followed  no  consistent  line  of  development.  During 
the  period,  a  movement  toward  state  centralization  can  be  ob- 
served in  the  creation  of  the  state  charitable  institutions.  This 
activity  began  in  1839  and  will  be  treated  in  detail  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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Note:     The  Law  of  Settlement. 

In  connection  with  the  law  of  poor  relief,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  constituted  a  legal  settlement.    By  the  Act 
of  1819,  any  person  who  came  into  any  county  in  the  state  and 
held  a  public  office  for  one  year;  any  person  who  paid  county 
taxes  successively  for  two  years;  any  person  who  leased  land  or 
a  tenement  with  a  yearly  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  dwelt  on 
same  for  one  year  and  paid  rent;  any  person  who  had  possession 
of  a  freehold  estate  or  any  lands  or  tenements  and  dwelt  on 
same  for  one  year,  should  be  deemed  to  have  gained  a  legal 
settlement  in  the  county  in  which  these  acts  took  place. 

If  an  indentured  servant  was  brought  into  the  state,  he 
or  she  was  deemed  to  have  gained  a  legal  residence  in  the  county 
in  which  he  or  she  first  served  with  his  or  her  master  for  the 
period  of  sixty  days.     If  afterward,  such  person  served  in  any 
other  place  for  six  months  this  individual  shall  have  gained  a 
residence  in  that  place  where  service  was  last  performed, 
whether  with  the  first  master  or  not. 

Every  married  woman  during  married  life  and  after  her  hus- 
band's death  was  to  be  considered  legally  settled  in  the  place 
where  her  husband  had  his  last  legal  settlement.    But  if  he  had 
no  legal  settlement,  then  his  last  legal  place  of  residence  was 
to  constitute  her  legal  settlement. 

Persons  who  had  not  acquired  such  a  settlement  in  a  county 
were  not  entitled  to  its  assistance  in  case  they  needed  poor 
relief  and  were  removed  to  the  county  from  which  they  came. 
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In  later  laws,  the  time  of  residence  in  a  county  necessary 
to  receive  poor  relief  was  gradually  reduced.     In  1833,  the  time 
was  fixed  at  one  year;  in  1839,  it  was  further  reduced  to  six 
months  and  in  1841  the  time  was  fixed  at  thirty  days. 

The  laws  of  1849  and  1851  were  silent  on  the  question  of 
town  settlement.     Some  of  the  special  laws  passed  between  1849 
and  1870  for  certain  counties  contain  nothing  on  this  point, 
but  several  of  them,  namely,  those  for  Stephenson,  Kane,  Lake 
and  DuPage  counties,  provided  that  if  a  pauper  became  chargeable 
in  any  township  in  the  county  where  he  had  no  legal  residence, 
but  was  a  legal  resident  in  another  township  of  the  county,  he 
might  be  removed  to  the  township  where  he  had  his  legal  resi- 
dence.   As  to  whether  this  rule  was  applied  in  all  the  counties 
which  had  the  township  system,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS.     1839  -  1369. 

The  system  of  local  poor  relief  outlinad  in  Chapter  II 
formed  for  a  time  the  only  provisions  for  public  charity  in 
Illinois.     Such  local  relief  was  however  ordinarily  limited  to 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  those  in  urgent  want,  with  per- 
haps temporary  medical  advice.    Neither  outdoor  relief  nor 
care  in  county  poor  farms  could  deal  satisfactorily  with  those 
dependent  on  public  aid  on  account  of  continuing  physical  or 
mental  disabilities,  such  as  the  deaf,  dumb  and  insane.  Such 
classes  could  best  be  helped  by  special  institutions;  and  as 
neither  towns  nor  counties  were  large  enough  to  maintain  such 
institutions,  it  became  clear  that  state  institutions  should  be 
provided  for  these  classes. 

The  first  charitable  institution  founded  and  fostered  by* 
the  State  of  Illinois  was  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  established  at  Jacksonville  by'jTifct  of 
Feb.  23,  1839. 1    This  act  provided  for  a  board  of  management, 
who  were  to  form  a  body  politic  and  corporate.    The  directors 
were  to  appoint  a  president  and  vice-president  from  their  own 
number,  and  also  a  secretary  and  treasurer.    They  were  also 
authorized  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number,  thus  making  the 
board  a  close  corporation.     The  superintendent  of  the  asylum, 
who  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  board,  was  ex-officio  a  director. 

The  law  provided  that  "the  president  and  directors  shall 
have  power  from  time  to  time  to  prescribe  and  regulate  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  said  institution;  to  fix  the 
1Session  Laws  of  II 1 .  1838-9,  p.  163.   _  
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rates  of  tuition,  room    rent  and  other  expenses;  to  appoint  in- 
structors and  such  other  officers  and  agents  as  may  be  needed  in 
managing  the  concerns  of  the  institution;  to  define  their  du- 
ties, powers  and  employments;  to  fix  their  compensation;  to 
displace  and  remove  either  of  the  instructors,  officers  or 
agents;  to  fill  all  vacancies  among  the  instructors  and  agents; 
to  erect  necessary  buildings  and  workshops  in  which  to  prose- 
cute the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  instruction  of  the 
pupils;  to  purchase  books,  maps,  charts  and  other  necessary 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  institution;  and  to  make  such  by- 
laws as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  necessary  relative  to  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  persons  exercising  any  of  the  offices  aforesaid,  not 
contrary  to  law," 

The  president  and  directors  were  to  apply  faithfully  the 
funds  of  the  institution  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and  were 
to  make  a  report  to  the  legislature  at  each  regular  session 
regarding  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

When  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  was  to  be  sent  to  this  institu- 
tion, application  on  behalf  of  such  person  was  to  be  made  to 
two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  such  person 
lived.     The  justices  were  required  to  certify  that  the  parents 
or  guardian  of  such  deaf  and  dumb  person  could  not  pay  his  or 
her  tuition  and  board.    This  certificate  when  presented  to  the 
directors  of  the  institution  authorized  them  to  receive  the  per- 
son named  in  the  certificate. 

The  law  provided  that  the  auditor  of  Public  Accounts  before 
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apportioning  and  distributing  the  interest  upon  the  school, 
college  and  seminary  fund    to  the  various  counties  should  pay 
annually  "to  the  directors,  out  of  said  interest,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  whole  amount 
of  said  school,  college  and  seminary  fund."3    This  aid  from  the 
state  was  to  constitute  the  main  financial  support  of  the  insti- 
tution.4 

During  the  early  history  of  the  institution,  revenue  was 
obtained  from  pay  pupils.     This  income  was  very  small  and  in 
1849,  the  General  Assembly  abolished  the  pay  list.^ 

These  funds,  however,  were  inadequate  and  the  legislature 
was  compelled  from  the  beginning  to  make  irregular  appropria- 
tions . 

In  the  Act  of  Feb.  23,  1839,  the  General  Assembly  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  to  alter  or  amend  the  charter  of  the  insti- 
tution; and  specifically  reserved  the  right  to  repeal  the  pro- 
vision for  its  financial  support. 

The  next  class  of  unfortunates  to  demand  the  state's  at- 
tention was  the  insane.     In  1846,  Miss  Dorothy  Dix,  the  celebrated 


This  fund  was  donated  to  the  State  of  Illinois  by  Congress 
in  the  organic  enabling  act  of  1818  and  consists  of  three  per 
cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  said  state  sold 
by  congress  from  and  after  Jan.  1,  1819,  together  with  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  36  sections  or  one  entire  town- 
ship in  addition  to  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  congressional 
township,  known  as  the  seminary  lands.    This  fund  was  invested 
by  the  legislature  in  1835-7  in  the  state  debt  and  the  interest 
at  six  per  cent  set  apart  for  ever  for  the  uses  contemplated  in 
the  enabling  act."    Quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities,  Illinois,  1876,  p.  100. 

3Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  111.  1876,  p. 100. 

40p.  cit.  p.  103.  50p.  cit.  p.  103. 
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charity  worker,  after  an  inspection  of  the  jails  and  almshouses 
of  Illinois,  petitioned  the  legislature  to  establish  a  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane.     In  1847,  an  act  was  passed  creating  such 
an  institution,  to  be  located  at  Jacksonville.6    This  institu- 
tion wa3  the  twenty-eighth  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in 
this  country. 

The  act  provided  for  nine  incorporators,  all  residents  of 
Morgan  County,  who  were  to  constitute  a  body  politic.  The 
trustees  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve  for  three 
years  and  without  compensation.     The  trustees  were  to  have 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.    They  were  to  appoint 
the  superintendent  for  a  term  of  two  years,  but  they  could  dis- 
charge him  only  for  infidelity  to  duty  or  gross  incompetence . 
The  superintendent    was  given"ent ire"control  of  the  institution's 
subordinate  officers.     The  trustees  were  required  to  give  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.    The  law  also 
made  provision  for  the  reports  of  the  trustees  to  the  General 
Assembly.    Patients  were  required  to  pay  for  nursing,  board  and 
medical  attendance,  but  no  more  than  the  actual  cost  was  to  be 
charged.     If  the  patient  could  not  bear  the  expense,  the  county 
which  sent  him  or  her  was  to  pay  the  bill.     The  law  laid  down 
the  rule  that  insane  patients  were  to  be  admitted  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  several  counties  and  that  indigent  in- 
sane were  always  to  have  precedence  over  others. 

For  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  suitable  site,  erecting 
needed  buildings  and  maintaining  the  institution,  the  law  provid- 


6Act  of  March  1,  1847.     Session  Laws  of  111.  1847,  p.  52. 
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ed  that  the" proceeds  of  a  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  in 
this  state  of  the  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar's  worth  of 
such  taxable  property;  which  said  tax  shall  be  continued  for 
three  years,  and  shall,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  now  provided 
by  law,  be  levied  as  other  taxes  are  now  raised  and  paid  into 
the  treasury"  shall  be  used.  7 

The  third  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state  was 
the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville,  estab- 

o 

lished  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1849. 

The  act  which  established  this  institution  provided  for 
a  board  of  five  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  to 
serve  without  compensation,  and  have  charge  of  the  management 
of  the  institution.    The  trustees  were  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  four  years.      The  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  one- tenth  of  a  mill 
upon  every  dollar's  worth  of  taxable  property  in  the  state  was 
to  be  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  to  help  run  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  same  year  the  institution  for  the  blind  was  established, 
a  law  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  which  materially  modi- 
fied the  act  which  created  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  provisions  of  the  law  briefly  stated  are  as  follows:  the 
number  of  directors,  exclusive  of  the  principal,  was  reduced  to 
twelve  and  their  term  of  office  was  placed  at  two  years;  all 
the  trustees  were  to  be  appointed  at  the  same  time  by  the  Govern- 

7Public  Laws  of  111.  1847,  p.  52. 

8Act  of  Jan. 13, 1849.  Public  and  Special  Laws  of  111.1849 ,d .39. 
9Act  of  Feb.  3,  1849.  Session  Laws  of  111.  1849,  p.  93. 
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or  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  changed  to  The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  the  trustees  were  given  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  in  their  body  between  the  biennial  appoint- 
ments of  the  Governor;  and  provision  was  also  made  for  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  institution  by  the  state,  for  the  report 
of  the  trustees  to  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  admission  of 
inmates  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

In  1851,  the  Act  of  1847  was  amended  in  various  respects.10 
The  most  important  change  was  to  transfer  the  cost  of  the  care 
of  insane  paupers  from  the  counties  to  the  state,  thus  central- 
izing its  financial  support  and  making  the  hospital  more  definite- 
ly a  state  institution. 

In  the  same  year,  a  special  fund  was  created  for  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf  mutes.    This  was  to  consist  of  "one-sixth  of  a  mill 
upon  each  dollar's  worth  of  taxable  property  in  the  state,  to 
be  taken  from  the  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  authorized  to 
be  assessed  and  collected  for  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government."11     In  1855,  this  law  was  repealed  after  yield- 
ing about  sixty- two  thousand  dollars. 

The  year  1851  also  witnessed  the  passage  of  a  measure  which 
dealt  with  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.12    This  law  limited  the 
term  of  the  trustees  to  two  years.    The  trustees  were  given 

10This  amendment  was  approved  Feb.  15,  1851.     Session  Laws  of 
Illinois,  1851,  p.  96. 

llReport  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois,  1876, 
pp.  103-104. 

12Act  of  Feb.  15,  1851.     Session  Laws  of  111.  1851,  p. 100 
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power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  body  between  the  biennial 
appointments  of  the  Governor.    The  remainder  of  the  act  made 
provision  for  raising  money  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

Two  years  later,  an  a  Ctl3  of  the  Assembly  fixed  the  number 
of  trustees  of  the  institution  for  the  blind  at  six,  inclusive 
of  the  principal,  who  was  to  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
board.    Their  term  of  service  was  placed  at  two  years.  Vacan- 
cies on  the  board  were  to  be  filled  hereafter  by  the  Governor. 
The  trustees  were  to  be  paid  for  travelling  and  personal  expenses 
incurred  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  institution.    The  law  prescribed  that  the  accounts  of 
the  ins ti tut ion  were  to  be  settled  quarterly  with  the  Governor. 

In  1853,  another  act  of  the  General  Assembly  made  further 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  institution  for  the  insane. 14 
The  term  of  the  trustees  was  extended  from  three  to  six  years 
and  the  nominations  of  the  Governor  for  trustee  were  required 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  the  trustees  were  prohibited 
from  filling  vacancies  on  their  own  board,  this  power  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Governor;  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  were  to  be  settled  with  the  Governor  at  the  end  of  every 
three  months . 

Four  years  later,  in  1857,  the  General  Assembly  passed  a 
statute  revising  the  government  of  the  three  state  charitable 
institutions15;  the  aim  of  the  law  being  to  apply  to  each  simi- 

13 

Act  of  Feb.  12,  1853.     Session  Laws  of  111.,  1853,  p.  90. 
14Act  of  Feb.  12,  1853.     Session  Laws  of  111.,  1853,  p.  241. 
l^Act  of  Feb.  13,  1857.     Session  Laws  of  111.,  1857.  Part  I, 
p.  85. 
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lar  rules  of  management. 

By  this  measure,  the  number  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  reduced  to  six,  to  hold 
office  for  four  years.     The  number  of  directors  of  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  reduced 
to  six,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent,  who  was  to  continue  as 
ex-officio  member  of  the  board.     Their  term  of  service  was 
fixed  at  four  years.    The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  was  to  continue  to  be  governed  by  a  board    of  five 
members,  who  were  to  hold  office  for  four  years. 

The  trustees  were  to  be  paid  for  travelling  and  personal 
expenses  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  meetings  of  the 
board.    These  expenses  were  to  come  from  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  trustees  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  position  under  the 
authority  of  the  board  and  no  trustee  was  to  be  interested,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  which  the  board  might  make. 

The  office  of  steward  was  abolished  and  the  duties  of  this 
office  were  to  be  performed  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal.  The  board  was  given  po^er 

to  determine  whether  the  business  of  the  institution  was  such 
as  to  require  of  the  clerk  work  of  this  sort. 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  accounts  of  the  institutions 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  steward,  each  insti- 
tution had  practically  two  heads,  the  steward  and  the  medical 
superintendent  whose  duties  and  powers  were  about  the  same, 
and  therefore  conflicted.     The  abolition  of  one  of  these  offices 
was  therefore  advisable.    Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  Illinois.     1876,  p.  110. 
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"shall  be  so  kept  and  reported  as  to  show  the  kind,  quality, 
cost  and  of  whom  bought,  every  article  purchased  for  the  use 
thereof." 

The  law  also  provided  for  the  preparation  of  the  biennial 
report  of  the  trustees  to  the  legislature,  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  appropriations  to  the  institutions  ^ere  to  be  paid  and 
for  clothing  those  poor  inmates  whose  parents  were  unable  to 
provide  them  with  decent  clothing.    The  expense  for  such  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  county  from  which  the  inmate  came. 

This  act  indicates  a  centralizing  tendency.    Before  this 
law  was  passed,  each  institution  was  managed  under  laws  enacted 
specifically  for  it  by  the  legislature.    Now,  by  the  Act  of 
1857,  certain  rules  are  to  be  followed  in  common  by  all  the 
institutions  in  managing  their  affairs. 

Not  until  1865,  did  the  state  establish  another  charitable 

institution.     In  that  year  two  were  created.    The  first  of 

these  institutions  was  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  located  at 
17 

Normal.        The  statute  which  created  this  institution  carried 
with  it  no  state  appropriation,  but  it  authorized  the  Governor 
to  appoint  nine  trustees  and  a  commission  of  five  to  select  a 
site  for  the  institution.     The  nine  trustees  were  to  constitute 
a  body  politic  and  corporate. 

The  trustees  and  commissioners  were  to  hold  office  for  two 
years  and  the  commissioners  were  to  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees.     The  commissioners  and  trustees  together 

17Act  of  Feb.  16,  1865.     Public  Laws  of  111.  1865,  p.  76. 
18Blue  Book  of  Illinois,  1905,  p.  485. 
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were  to  have  "complete  control"  of  the  home. 

The  trustees  were  required  to  submit  to  the  Governor  once 
a  year  a  full  report  of  the  conditions  of  the  institution  and 
a  failure  to  so  report  was  to  be  a  valid  ground  for  removal. 

The  location  of  the  home  was  not  to  be  made  until  $50,000 
had  been  subscribed  and  paid  to  the  trustees.1**    As  this  sum 
was  not  secured,  no  site  was  obtained  under  this  act.     At  the 
next  General  Assembly,  an  amendment  to  this  act  was  passed 
appropriating  $100,400  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
home  and  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
select  a  site.    This  committee  was  to  receive  $5.00  per  diem 
for  every  day  spent  in  trying  to  secure  a  location,  and  they 
were  also  to  receive  mileage  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  mile. 

The  buildings  at  Normal  were  not  ready  for  occupancy  until 
1869,    To  accommodate  patients  who  applied  before  the  buildings 
were  completed,  temporary  quarters  were  opened  at  Springfield 
and  Bloomington. 

The  other  institution  established  in  1865  was  the  Experi- 
mental School  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  idiots  and 

19 

feeble  minded  children  in  the  State  of  Illinois.        The  act 
establishing  this  institution  appropriated  $5000  per  annum  for 
such  an  experimental  project  and  the  results  of  such  were  to  be 
made  annually  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.     The  directors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  were  to  disburse  the  funds  set  aside  for  this  school. 
The  act  provided  that  the  funds  of  the  school  should  be  kept  in 

1^Blue  Book  of  Illinois,  1905,  p.  485. 

19Act  of  Feb.  15,  1865.  Public  Laws  of  111.  1865,  p.  78. 
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the  same  manner  as  were  the  funds  of  the  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  these  institutions 
could  not  accommodate  all  who  needed  their  care,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, some  of  the  unfortunates  had  to  languish  in  the  local 
institutions . 

The  legislature  pursued  a  liberal  policy  in  its  appropria- 
tions to  these  institutions.    At  the  close  of  the  year  1870, 
the  state  had  expended  on  its  charity  institutions  the  sum  of 
$3,202,099.11.     The  following  table  will  indicate  the  amount 
appropriated  to  each  institution  since  its  establishment. 

Institution.  Amounts  spent  ending 
  with  the  year  1870. 

1.  School  for  the  Deaf  $  856,225.69 

2.  Central  Insane  Hospital  1,678.018.75 

3.  School  for  the  Blind  339,823.11 

4.  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  235,900.00 

5.  Asylum  for  the  Feeble  Minded   92,151.56 

Total  $3,202,099.11 

Each  institution  had  its  board  of  trustees  usually  a  small 
mobile  body  capable  of  efficient  work.    The  trustees  received 
no  compensation  for  their  services  and  their  terms  of  office 
were  short.     This,  in  theory,  would  seem  to  work  in  the  direction 
of  keeping  out  the  spoils  politician,  but  in  practice  it  did  not 
always  do  so. 
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The  head  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  through 
the  power  of  appointment,  could  determine  the  character  of  an 
institution's  management  by  the  persons*he  appointed  for  trust- 
ees.   But  executive  control  was  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Governor  did  not  possess  the  unlimited  power  of  removal. 

The  legislature,  since  the  trustees  of  all  the  institu- 
tions were  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  it  had  a  means, 
somewhat  inadequate,  however,  of  knowing  how  the  institutions 
were  managed  and  in  the  light  of  this  information  could  pass 
legislation  that  was  needed  to  better  conditions.     The  legisla- 
ture's control  of  the  purse  gave  it  an  instrument  for  exerting 
pressure  on  the  management  of  these  institutions. 

The  Senate,  through  its  power  to  approve  or  reject  the 
Governor's  appointees  to  the  different  boards  of  trustees  could, 
in  a  somewhat  imperfect  manner,  determine  the  way  in  which  the 
institutions  would  be  run. 

No  system  of  correlation  existed  either  between  the  insti- 
tutions themselves  or  the  institutions  and  the  local  agencies 
of         poor  relief.    Each  institution  purchased  its  own  supplies 

■ 

and  managed  its  affairs  irrespective  of  the  other  institutions. 
Such  a  system  was  bound,  even  if  it  did  not  create  gross  ineffi- 
ciency, to  prevent  the  highest  efficiency  being  reached.  The 
great  need  at  this  stage  was  some  agency  which  would  not  only 
correlate  the  various  state  institutions  and  the  state  institution 
with  the  local  units,  but  which  would  serve  as  a  publicity  agent 
to  inform  the  legislature  and  the  public  of  the  work  which  the 
state  charitable  institutions  weredoing. 

What  effect,  then,  if  any,  did  the  creation  of  state  char- 
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itable  institutions  have  upon  the  tendency  toward  the  central- 
ization of  poor  relief  administration  ?    Prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  state  institutions,  all  poor  persons  desiring  poor  re- 
lief were  cared  for  by  the  local  authorities.     State  control  over 
these  local  agents,  as  we  have  seen,  was  small.    T7hen  state  in- 
stitutions were  organized,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  insane,  etc., 
instead  of  receiving  care  in  the  county  almshouses,  were  brought 
together  and  cared  for  in  institutions  controlled  directly  by 
the  state.     State  control  over  these  institutions  was  much 
greater  than  over  the  local  agents.    Among  the  institutions 
themselves,  no  centralization  of  control  had  as  yet  taken  place, 
but  with  fairness  we  can  conclude  that  when  the  state  established 
institutions  for  the  care  of  certain  classes  of  dependents,  an 
important  step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  state  centraliza- 
tion of  poor  relief  administration. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 
AND  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  CHARITY  LAWS 

The  Establishment  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has  been  noted  that  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  there  was  no 
correlation  of  the  work  of  the  five  state  charitable  institu- 
tions.    Neither  was  there  concerted  action  between  the  local 
units  of  poor  relief  administration  and  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  state.    By  1869,  these  institutions  were  consum- 
ing a  large  share  of  the  state's  revenue  for  their  support  and 
were  caring  for  a  goodly  number  of  the  state's  unfortunates. 
For  the  period  beginning  Dec.  1,  1864  and  ending  Nov.  30,  1866, 
the  State  expended  $292, 977. 021  on  its  charitable  institutions; 
from  Dec.  1,  1866  to  Nov.  30,  1868,  the  state  spent  {356, 753. 912 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Dec.  1,  1868  and  ending  Nov. 
30,  1869,  $228,463.57    was  spent.     There  are  no  statistical  rec- 
ords available  to  show  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  state  insti- 
tutions prior  to  the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities.    But  it  seems  clear  that  many  were  being  cared  for 
and  that  the  number  was  increasing.     It  was  becoming  apparent, 
therefore,  that  a  more  centralized  method  of  supervision  of  the 
financial  affairs  and  general  management  of  these  institutions 

xReport  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  in  Reports  to  the 
General  Assembly,  111.  1867,  vol.  1,  p.  53. 
20p.  cit.  1869,  vol.  1,  pp.  205  and  206. 
30p.  cit.  1869,  vol.  1,  pp.  718  and  722. 
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was  necessary. 

Several  General  Assemblies  before  1867,  had  been  urged  to 
create  a  central  supervisory  board  but  without  result.  In 
1867,  a  scandal  at  the  Jacksonville  Hospital  was  of  such  signi- 
ficant proportions  that  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  joint 
legislative  committee  with  General  A.  C.  Fuller  as  chairman  to 
look  into  the  matter.    The  committee  investigated  the  financial 
and  general  management  of  the  institution  and  the  report  was 
adverse  to  the  system  then  in  vogue  and  in  favor  of  a  central 
board  to  supervise  the  administration  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions .5 

This  sentiment  was  shared  by  Gov.  Oglesby,  who  in  his 
message  to  the  General  Assembly,  Jan.  4,  1869,  at  the  end  of  his 
term,  said:  "It  has  been  earnestly  represented  to  me  in  view  of 
the  separate  organization  of  our  various  charitable  insti- 
tutions under  separate  boards  of  management,  the  large  number 
of  inmates  attending  each  and  the  constant  demand  for  more  room 
and  accommodations  for  the  large  numbers  necessarily  excluded 
at  present  from  the  benefits  of  each,  together  with  the  import- 
ant question  of  the  means  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
support  and  enlargement  of  the  present  or  the  construction  of 
additional  asylums;  and  to  consider  new  questions  arising  out 
of  the  experience  as  to  the  best  modes  of  treatment  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  various  classes  of  patients  and  inmates  of  our 

^Blue  Book  of  Illinois,  1905,  p.  471. 

^Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1909,  p.  285. 
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several  benevolent  institutions,  that  the  present  system  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  reviewed  and  revised,  and  the 
whole  subject  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board,  with  full  powers 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  questions  to  be  styled  "The 
Board  of  Public  Charities."6 

This  recommendation  was  productive  of  results.  General 
A.  C.  Fuller  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  entitled,  An  Act 
to  Provide  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities  and  Defining  Their  Duties  and  Powers.7  This 
act  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  and  on  April  9, 
1869  received  the  approval  of  Gov.  Palmer. 8 

This  gave  Illinois  the  fourth  board  of  charity  commission- 
ers in  the  United  States.    Massachusetts  which  led  in  this  work 
established  such  a  board  in  1863.     New  York  and  Ohio  had  followed 
with  similar  boards  in  1867. 

The  Act  of  1869  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  five  persons  who  were  to  be  known  as  "The  Board  of  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities."     Their  tenure  of  office  was 
fixed  at  five  years, ,  one  commissioner  to  retire  each  year.  The 
members  of  this  commission  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.     The  power  of  re- 
moval was  also  lodged  in  the  Governor's  hands. 

The  commissioners  were  to  receive  no  money  compensation 
for  their  services,  but  the  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 

6Blue  Book  of  Illinois,  1905,  p.  471.* 

7Act  of  Apr.  9,  1869.     Public  Laws  of  111.  1869,  p.  63. 
8Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1870,  p.  6. 
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formance  of  their  duties  as  commissioners  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  state. 

The  Board  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  was  to 
act  as  the  Board's  accountant  when  the  affairs  of  any  of  the 
institutions  effected  by  this  act  or  the  officers  of  these 
institutions  were  under  investigation.     The  clerk  was  to  receive 
a  salary  and  while  acting  as  accountant  was  to  be  allowed  his 
traveling  expenses  in  addition  to  his  salary. 

Before  assuming  their  duties,  the  commissioners  were  re- 
quired to  take  an  oath. 

The  commissioners  were  given  power  to  elect  one  of  their 
number  president  and  choose  such  other  agents  and  officers  as 
they  might  think  necessary.     The  commissioners  were  also  given 
power  to  adopt  such  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business  as  they  might  deem  expedient. 

The  act  specifies  in  some  detail  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  Board.  "The  said  commissioners  shall  have  full  power,  at 
all  times,  to  look  into  and  examine  the  condition  of  the  sever- 
al institutions,  which  they  may  be  authorized  by  this  act  to  vis- 
it, financially  and  otherwise;  to  inquire  and  examine  into  their 
methods  of  instruction  and  the  government  and  management  of 
their  inmates,  the  official  conduct  of  trustees,  directors  and 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  same;  the  condition  of  the 
buildings,  grounds  and  other  property  connected  therewith,  and 
into  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  their  usefulness    and  good 
management;  and  for  these  purposes  they  shall  have  free  access 
to  the  grounds,  buildings  and  all  books  and  papers  relating 
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to  said  institutions;  and  all  persons  now  or  hereafter  connected 
with  the  same  are  hereby  directed  and  required  to  give  such 
information  and  afford  such  facilities  for  inspection  as  the 
said  commissioners  may  require." 

The  law  also  provided  that  the  said  commissioners,  or  some 
one  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  at  least 
twice  in  each  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  deem  necess- 
ary, to  visit  all  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions 
of  the  state,  excepting  prisons  receiving  state  aid,  and  as- 
certain whether  the  moneys  appropriated  for  their  aid  are  or 
have  been  economically  and  judiciously  expended;  whether  the 
objects  of  the  several  institutions  are  accomplished;  whether 
the  laws  in  relation  to  them  are  fully  complied  with;  whether 
all  parts  of  the  state  are  equally  benefitted  by  said  institu- 
tions and  the  various  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  third 
section  of  this  act;  and  report  in  writing  to  the  governor,  by 
the  fifteenth  of  December,  annually,  the  result  of  their  inves- 
tigations, together  with  such  other  information  and  recommenda- 
tions as  they  may  deem  proper;  and  the  said  board  of  public 
charities,  or  any  one  of  them,  shall  make  any  special  investi- 
gation into  alleged  abuses  in  any  of  said  institutions,  whenever 
the  governor  shall  direct,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same 
to  the  governor." 

The  law  further  provided  that" the  &aid  commissioners,  or 
any  one  of  them,  shall  also,  at  least  once  a  year,  visit  and 
examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the  city  and  county  alms 
or  poor  houses,  or  other  places  where  the  insane  may  be  confined, 
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and  shall  possess  all  the  powers  relative  thereto,  as  mentioned 
in  the  third  section  of  this  act;  and  shall  report  to  the 
legislature,  in  writing,  the  result  of  their  examination,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  report  above  mentioned." 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  "whenever  any  charitable  or 
correctional  institution,  subject  to  the  inspection  herein 
provided  for,  require  state  aid  for  any  purpose  other  than 
their  usual  exDenses,  the  said  commissioners,  or  some,  or  one 
of  them,  shall  inquire  carefully  and  fully  into  the  ground  of 
such  xvant,  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  it  is  proposed 
to  use  the  same,  the  amount  which  will  be  required  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  object,  and  into  any  other  matters  connected 
therewith;  and  in  the  annual  report  of  each  year,  they  shall 
give  the  result  of  such  inquiries,  together  with  their  own 
opinions  and  conclusions  relating  to  the  whole  subject." 

The  commissioners,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
were  given  power  to  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths  and 
examine  any  person  or  persons  who  might  have  information  re- 
garding the  charities  of  the  state. 

Whenever  any  committee  of  either  house  of  the  General 
Assembly  desired,  the  commissioners  or  any  one  of  them  were 
required  to  attend  upon  the  sessions  of  the  legislature.  The 
available  records  indicate,  however,  that  this  right  has  never 
been  exercized  by  the  General  Assembly. 

None  of  the  commissioners  were  to  be  directly  or  indirect- 
ly interested  in  any  contract  which  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities    might  make  in  regard  to  building,  repairing  or  fur- 
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nishing  any  of  the  institutions  which  came  under  their  super- 
vision and  direction.     No  trustee  of  any  of  the  institutions 
included  in  this  act  was  eligible  for  membership  on  the  commis- 
sion. 

The  Act  of  1869  also  made  some  changes  in  the  administration 

I 

of  the  state  institutions.    The  number  of  the  board  of  trustees  i 
of  the  "Hospital  for  the  Insane,'1  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
"Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  "Institution  for  Educating  the 
Blind,"  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  "Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home"  was  reduced  to  three.     The  reduction  of  the  number  of 
members  on  the  governing  boards  of  the  above  institutions 
made  responsibility  in  institution  management  easier  to  locate. 

The  Governor  was  given  power  to  remove  any  of  the  trustees 
or  directors  of  the  institutions  which  came  under  this  act, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  State  required. 
When  removals  were  made,  the  Governor  was  to  communicate  the 
same  to  the  General  Assembly  with  the  reasons  for  his  action. 

The  Act  of  April  9,  1869  is  the  most  significant  centraliz- 
ing step  which  we  have  thus  far  considered.    The  Board  of  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  was  given  large  powers  of 
investigation  in  those    matters  which  pertain  to  the  state 
and  local  charitable  institutions.    The  Board  through  its  in- 
vestigations could  ascertain  the  defects  in  the  state's  sys- 
tem of  charity  administration  and  it  had  power  to  recommend 
needed  changes.    But  such  changes  could  be  carried  out  only 
through  legislative  enactment  or  the  co-operation  of  the  various 

officials  engaged  in  the  state  or  local  charity  administration 

_ 
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or  through  the  assistance  of  both. 

Officially,  the  Board  was  to  act  as  a  confidential  advisor 
and  counsellor  both  to  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  and  to 
the  state  institutions,  county  almshouses,  etc.    The  charity 
commissioners  in  their  first  biennial  report  stated  their  po- 
sition in  these  words:  "To  all  the  institutions  under  their 
care  the  commissioners  of  public  charities  come  in  the  capa- 
city of  accredited  agents  of  the  legislature  and  the  Governor. 
To  the  Governor  and  the  legislature,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  the  representatives  of  these  institutions  and  the  spokesmen 

Q 

of  the  classes  for  whom  they  are  specially  provided."  The 
Board  was  also  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  public  to 
see  that  public  moneys  were  not  extravagantly  expended  in  the 
name  of  charity.    The  Board  was  to  bring  about  simplicity, 
unity  and  increased  efficiency  in  the  system  of  state  aid  and 
wasHto  secure  the  largest  results  at  the  least  relative  cost."* 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  did  not  replace  the 
local  poor  relief  officials  or  the  trustees  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions.   The  Board  took  from  them  no  administrative  power, 
Whatever.     The  functions  of  the  Board  were  purely  those  of 
inspection  and  advice. 

Like  other  state  commissions  created  about  thi3  time,  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  not  given  manda- 
tory power.    The  Board  had  no  authority  to  issue  orders  which 
would  have  the  f orce  of  la-r.     Its  activity  was  confined  within  the 

q 

Op.  cit.  p.  10. 
100p.  cit.  p.  10. 
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sphere  of  investigation  and  recommendation. 

The  Board  had  po^er  to  lay  before  the  General  Assembly 
a  detailed  and  careful  report  of  the  conditions  of  the  state's 
charities;  and  the  General  Assembly  would  thus  have  sufficient 
data  at  its  disposal  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  that  might 
exist  in  the  poor  relief  machinery. 

If  the    General  Assembly  refused  to  heed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board,  the  commissioners  could  present  the  information 
they  had  collected  before  the  public  and  thus  create a  public 
sentiment  for  reform  which  the  General  Assembly  would  be  bound 
to  consider. 

The  creation  of  this  new  organ  of  administration  is  note- 
worthy from  the  standpoint  of  centralization.    The  governing 
boards  of  the  state  charitable  institutions  were  reduced  in 
size  and  this  had  a  tendency  to  concentrate  responsibility. 
The  small  size  of  the  boards  also  made  for  better  administra- 
tive efficiency  in  operating  the  institutions. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Illinois  charities, 
there  was  now  a  central  board  which  had  control  of  an  advisory 
and  investigating  character  over  the  various  state  institutions 
and  the  local  agencies  of  poor  relief. 

The  small  size  of  the  Board  made  for  efficiency  and  res- 
ponsibility. Unlike  the  legislature,  Its  work  was  carried  on 
during  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and this  made  for  a  con- 


XiAt  this  time,  state  commissions  or  boards  were  in  their 
infancy  and,  in  view  of  this  fact,  the  failure  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  give  the  board  executive  powers  is  not  surprising. 


tinuous  and  progressive  policy.    Membership  on  the  Board  had 
little  attraction  for  the  practical  politician,  since  the 
commissioners  received  no  pay  for  their  work. 
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The  Organization  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 


The  first  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Palmer  and  consisted  of  William  Thomas,  Elmer  Baldwin, 
Dr.  J.  N.  McCord,  G.  S.  Robinson  and  S.  M.  ChurcA .     These  com- 
missioners met  April  27,  1869  and  chose  William  Thomas  presi- 
dent and  G.  S.  Robinson  secretary.     On  June  8,  1869,  the  Board 

1  o 

appointed  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines  clerk.        Two  days  after  Mr.  Thomas 

resigned  from  the  presidency  and  Mr.  Baldwin  was  chosen  as  his 

successor.    Later  Mr.  Thomas  resigned  from  the  Board  and  his 

13 

place  was  filled  by  Z.  B.  Lawson. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  the  Board  for  its  conduct 
were  sane  and  statesmanlike  in  character.     The  Board  believed 


Dr.  Twines,  the  ablest  secretary  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities  had  during  its  existence  of  four  decades,  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Board  from  1869  to  1893  when  the  Altgeld  Ad- 
ministration came  into  power.    During  these  years,  the  bulk  of 
the  Board's  work  fejfj.  on  his  shoulders  and  the  excellence  of 
Illinois  charities  from  1869  to  1893  was  in  large  measure  due 
to  his  efforts.    He  was  also  the  principal  author  of  the  Act 
of  1875,  which  greatly  improved  the  charity  service  of  the 
state.     The  years  from  1893  to  1897,  Dr.  'Vines  spent  in  re- 
search and  study  and  in  lecturing  at  Harvard,  Princeton  and 
other  seats  of  learning.    When  the  Republican  Party  returned 
to  power,  Dr.  Wines  was  again  made  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Charities.     This  position  he  held  about  two  years,  when  he  was 
called  to  Washington  to  serve  as  an  expert  statistician  in  the 
census  department.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1909,  Dr. 
Wines  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  statistician  un- 
der the  State  Board  of  Administration.    While  holding  this  po- 
sition, he  died  on  Jan-  31,  1912.     For  further  information  regard- 
ing the  life  of  Dr. Wines  see  The  Institution  Quarterly,  March  31, 
1912,  pp.  8-18. 

13Peport  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1870,  pp.  6  and  7. 
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that  in  inspecting  institutions  it  should  approach  them  with 
confidence  and  not  suspicion;  that  minor  faults  of  adminis- 
tration should  not  be  unduly  emphasized;  that  errors  in  manage- 
ment should  be  reported  first  to  the  officers  in  charge;  and  that 

14 

the  investigations  should  be  thorough  and  fearless. 

The  same  year  the  Board  was  organized,  it  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  state  officers  and  the  trustees  of  the  insane 

15 

hospitals  to  discuss  the  segregate  and  congregate  systems  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane.    Before  the  conference  met,  question- 
aires  were  sent  to  the  various  superintendents  of  insane  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States  asking  their  opinion  of  the  segre- 
gate and  congregate  systems.    Not  all  replied,  but  the  majority 
of  those  who  did  favored  a  further  improvement  in  the  prevalent 
method  of  treating  insanity.     The  matter  was  discussed  and, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  conference  adopted  a  resolution  approv- 
ing a  combination  of  the  segregate  and  congregate  systems  of 
management  #^ 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Board  was  to  divide  the  state 

into  five  districts,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  and  assign 

17 

a  commissioner  to  each    .    As  a  result  of  this  method,  sixty-nine 
counties  were  visited  and  forty-three  almshouses  and  sixty-five 
jails  inspected  in  1869.     The  next  year,  every  county  in  the 

14Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1870,  pp.  10  and  11. 

AOIn  the  segregate  system,  the  inmates  are  completely  isolated 
from  each  other.     In  the  congregate  system,  the  inmates  are 
grouped  together  into  wards. 

16Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1870,  pp.  97-110. 

17Qp.  cit.  p.  11. 
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state  was  visited.     The  report,  based  on  these  inspections, 
was  a  severe  indictment  of  the  manner  in  which  the  jails  and 
almshouses  were  managed.     "Many  of  our  jails,"  says  the  report, 
"are  reproductions  upon  a  smaller  scale  of  Andersonville  and 
Libby  prisons. "1Q     In  almshouse  management,  the  Board  criticized 
farming  out  paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder,  paying  keepers  a 
weekly  sum  for  the  support  of  each  pauper;  the  insufficient 
medical  aid  given  paupers,  the  association  of  the  sexes,  the 
presence  of  children  in  the  almshouses ,  the  inadequate  care 
given  the  insane  and  epileptic,  the  wretched  clothing  and  bed- 
ding given  paupers  in  some  counties  as  well  as  the  wretched 
appearance  of  the  buildings  themselves,  the  absence  of  a  proper 
classification  of  paupers  and  the  lack  of  secular  and  religious 
instruction  of  paupers.  9 

The  investigations  of  the  state  institutions  revealed  a 
different  kind  of  picture.     In  the  words  of  the  Board,  "The 
public  institutions  of  Illinois,  in  their  organization  and 
management  and  in  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  been 
sustained  by  the  General  Assembly,  are  without  exception  an 
honor  to  the  state.     In  all  their  travel  and  intercourse  with 
the  people  during  the  last  two  years,  the  commissioners  of 
public  charities  have  heard  but  one  expression  of  sentiment 
regarding  them."20 


j-°Op.  cit.  p.  215. 
190p.  cit.  pp.  233-235. 
20Qp.   cit.  p.  237. 
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The  Board  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  that  some 
method  be  devised  whereby  accurate  statistics  could  be  secured 
for  state  and  county  charitable  institutions,  that  the  Board 
be  given  power  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  a  law  regulat- 
ing state  and  county  institutions  and  power  to  continue  inves- 
tigating local  jails  and  almshouses  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 

the  same  and  the  changes  that  might  be  introduced  to  lo^er  the 

21 

cost  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  jails  and  almshouses. 

The  first  Board  also  took  a  census  of  idiots  and  insane.22 
This  was  done  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Palmer.    A  series  of 
questions  was  sent  to  every  physician  in  the  state.     This  inves- 
tigation revealed  1738  idiots  in  Illinois.     Taking  the  census 
of  1870  as  a  guide,  there  was  one  idiot  to  every  1,416  of  the 
population.     The  number  of  insane  was  2,367  or  one  in  every 
1,064  inhabitants.     The  number  of  idiots  and  insane  amounted  to 
4,105  or  one  in  every  615  persons.     The  Board,  however,  believed 
that  this  number  and  proportion  was  too  small  "for  in  the  first 

place  many  cases  are  without  doubt  unreported"  and  "idiocy  in 

23 

the  person  of  infants  is  indistinguishable."        In  its  first 
report,  the  Board  estimated  the  value  of  the  almshouses  of 

Illinois  at  a  million  dollars.    The  annual  cost  of  pauoerism, 

p  24 

according  to  the  report,  was  estimated  at  '^810,000.  This 
expense  was  borne  by  the  local  units . 


*x0p.  cit.  pp.  284  and  285. 
230p.   cit.  p.  55. 
240p.   cit.  p.  203. 


Op.  cit.  pp.  53-55. 
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The  Revision  of  the  Charity  Laws. 

The  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  a 

law  which  would  enable  it  to  collect  accurate  statistics  and 

information  regarding  matters  of  state  charity  was  carried  out 

25 

by  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  March  15,  1872      by  the  General 
Assembly.     This  law  was  the  first  supplementary  legislation 
to  the  act  which  created  the  State  Board  and  aimed  to  give 
the  commission  the  means    "to  collect  and  tabulate  statistics 
and  information  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  needed  public 
relief  or  restraint,  the  number  who  received  it,  the  amount  of 
relief  rendered,  the  cost  of  the  same,  the  average  duration 
of  restraint  or  care  and  its  effects  upon  individuals  and  so- 
ciety."   The  superintendents  of  those  institutions  which  received 
all  or  part  of  its  income  from  the  state  treasury  ^ere  to  make 
quarterly  statements  to  the  Board  in  which  was  to  be  embodied 
the  above  information. 

The  same  year  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  after  an 
exhaustive  study  found  the  laws  governing  the  state  institutions 
to  be  of  a  heterogeneous  sort  and  even  contradictory.  It 
therefore  urged  the  passage  of  a  new  act  or  a  thorough  and 
careful  revision  of  the  old  laws  with  proper  amendments.27 

The  Board  in  its  investigations  found  that  the  accounts 

of  the  public  institutions  were  not  systematically  or  uniformly 
28 

kept.        Such  a  plan  made  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
25public  Laws  of  111.  1871,  p.  751. 

26Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities , Illinois , 
1872,  pp.  96-97. 
fjop.  cit.  p.  97 
28 Op.  cit.  1909 1  p.  291.. 
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condition  of  the  institutions.     The  Board,  therefore,  in  its 
second  biennial  report  recommended  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
system  of  bookkeeping. 

The  early  years  of  the  Board's  work  were  frought  with  dif- 
ficulties.   Private  charity workers  and  the  state  legislature  were 
the  source  of  trouble.    Bad  feeling  began  with  the  first  session 

of  the  General  Assembly  after  the  Board  was  appointed.     It  is 

29 

unnecessary  to  go  into  all  the  cases  of  friction.  *    One  case 
will  suffice.    At  the  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1873  and  the  adjourned  session  the  next  year,  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Board  regarding  the  care  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.    The  Board  favored  a  separation  of  these  un- 
fortunates and  the  establishment  of  a  second  institution.  The 
General  Assembly  did  not  share  this  view  and  in  its  appropria- 
tions provided  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.    The  trustees,  however,  contracted  for  a  new 
building  to  cost  $80,000.    This  transaction  was  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  adjourned  session.     This  led  to  an  inves- 
tigation and  a  reorganization  of  the  board  of  trustees.  This 
incident  led  to  renewed  attacks  on  the  Board.30    But  the  Board 
was  able  to  show  that  it  was  accomplishing  effective  results 
and  was  gaining  favor  with  the  public. 

29For  an  account  of  the  difficulty  at  the  Jacksonville  Hospi- 
tal regarding  the  water  supply,  the  irregularities  at  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphans*  Home  in  1871  and  the  contest  in  1873  over  the 
power  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  Illinois  Industrial  University 
see  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1876,  pp.  167-168. 

30Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1876,  p.  168. 
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In  1873,  the  General  Assembly,  believing  that  the  charit- 
able institutions  of  the  state  were  too  expensive  as  they  were 
then  managed,  adopted  a  joint  resolution  to  this  effect  and 
appointed  a  special  joint  committee  of  five  members,  three  from 
the  House  and  two  from  the  Senate,  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  affairs  of  these  institutions.    The  committee  was  instruct- 
ed to  visit  these  institutions  if  it  could  not  get  the  informa- 
tion it  needed  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the 
committee  was  further  instructed  to  report  a  bill  for  govern- 
ing the  state  institutions  and  which  would  eradicate  the  preva- 

31 

lent  evils  if  it  thought  conditions  warranted  such  action. 

The  method  by  which  the  counties  sent  their  pauper  insane 
to  the  state  asylums  did  not  meet  with  the  Board's  approval. 
This  method  provided  that  the  counties  should  first  send  their 
patients  to  the  nearest  hospital  and  if  refused  apply  to  either 
of  the  other  institutions.    The  Board  in  1874  suggested  a  change 
whereby  the  state  would  be  divided  into  three  districts  and 
each  district  would  have  a  hospital  to  which  it  could  send  its 
insane.32 

In  its  fourth  biennial  report,  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties called  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  revise  the  charity  laws  of  the  state,  although  the  Board 
"endeavored  to  put  the  General  Assembly  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts  essential  to  the  development  of  a  just  opinion  and 

SISession  Laws  of  Illinois,  1873-4,  p.  144. 
32Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1874,  pp.  47-48. 
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wise  policy"  on  matters  connected  with  charity  administration.33 

The  next  year  brought  significant  results  in  this  parti cu- 
lar  when  the  Act  of  1875  was  passed.    This  measure  was  the 
result  of  a  three  years'  agitation  by  the  Board  and  to  it  should 
be  given  a  large  measure  of  credit  for  the  achievement. 

This  statute  which  was  entitled,  an  Act  to  regulate  the 
state  charitable  institutions  and  the  state  reform  school  and 
to  improve  their  organization  and  increase  their  efficiency 
dealt  with  the  matter  in  great  detail. 

The  law  was  to  apply  to  the  following  state  institutions: 

Charitable 

1.  The  Illinois  Central  Eospitalfor  the  Insane  at  Jackson- 
ville, established  in  1847. 

2.  The  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin, 
established  in  1869. 

3.  The  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Anna, 
established  in  1869. 

4.  The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jacksonville,  established  in  1839. 

5.  The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
at  Jacksonville,  established    in  1849. 

6.  The  Illinois  Asylum  for  the  Feeble-minded  Children,  at 

Lincoln,  established  in  1865.  

33Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1874.  p.  10. 

34Act  of  April  15,  1875.     Session  Laws  of  111.  1875, p. 104. 
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7.  The  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home,  at  Normal, 
established  in  1865. 

8.  The  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  at 
Chicago,  established  in  1871. 

Correctional . 

1.  The  Illinois  State  Reform  School,  at  Pontiac,  estab- 
lished in  1867. 

The  trustees  of  each  of  these  institutions  were  to  be  a 
body  corporate  and  politic  for  certain  purposes  and  the  lav?  out- 
lined the  power  of  the  trustees  in  this  particular.     The  ob- 
jects for  which  these  institutions  were  created  is  described 
at  length. 

Each  of  the  institutions  was  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
three  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.     These  tihistees  were  to  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  six  years  and  were  to  continue  to  hold  office  until 
their  successors  were  appointed  and  qualified.    No  county  was 
to  furnish  more  than  one  trustee  to  any  of  these  institutions 
at  any  one  time  and  no  trustee  could  be  on  the  board  or  more 
than  one  institution  at  the  same  time.    No  superintendent  or 
employee  of  any  of  the  institutions  could  be  a  trustee.  The 
Governor  was  given  power  to  remove  the  trustees  for  any  good 
and  sufficient  cause  and  had  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  on  the 
various  boards. 

The  trustees  were  to  have  general  charge  of  the  institutions 
and  were  empowered  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  were 
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necessary  for  the  adequate  management  of  the  institutions.  The 
trustees  had  power  to  appoint  and  discharge  the  persons  who 
directly  managed  the  institutions.    The  law  provided  also  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  insane  asylums  and  the  institution 
for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children  was  to  be  an 
"educated  and  competent  physician." 

The  trustees  were  to  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
their  office  should  be  paid  their  actual  expenses.     The  expen- 
ses were  to  be  audited  by  the  board  and  paid  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  institution. 

The  superintendent  was  the  principal  executive  officer  of 
each  of  the  state  institutions.    He  was  to  be  the  financial  agent 
of  the  trustees  and  with  their  co-operation  was  to  manage  the 
institution. 

The  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  to  have  his 
books  and  papers  open  at  all  times  for         inspection  by  the 
trustees  of  the  institution,  officers  of  state,  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

The  law  outlined  in  detail  the  duties  of  the  treasurer  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  he  could  pay  out  the  funds  of  the 
institution. 

The  trustees  were  required  to  hold  meetings  at  the  insti- 
tution once  every  three  months  and  at  such  other  times  as  might 
be  necessary.    A  majority  of  the  board  was  to  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business.     At  each  regular  meeting,  they  were  to 
inspect  the  institution  under  their  care.    Any  member  of  the 
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board  of  trustees  could  inspect  the  institution  of  which  he  was 
a  trustee  at  any  time. 

At  the  stated  meetings  of  the  board,  the  treasurer  was  to 
make  a  report  regarding  the  finances.     The  superintendent  was 
also  to  make  a  financial  report.     These  reports  were  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  comparison.    When  approved,  the  reports  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  at  Springfield.  The 
Governor  and  members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  to  have  access 
to  these  reports.    No  installment  of  any  appropriation  was  to 
be  paid  to  any  state  institution  until  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  had  approved  the  reports  submitted  and  the  Governor 
had  also  given  them  his  approval  and  delivered  them  to  the 
auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 

The  statute  provided  for  the  manner  in  which  money  could 
be  drawn  from  the  state  treasury  and  the  way  in  which  legis- 
lative appropriations  were  to  be  used. 

No  trustee,  treasurer,  superintendent,  or  other  officer 
of  any  of  the  charitable  institutions  was  to  be  directly  or  in- 
directly interested  in  any  contract  regarding  the  building, 
repairing,  furnishing  or  supplying  any  of  the  institutions. 
A  heavy  penalty  was  provided  for  violations  of  this  rule. 

In  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  institutions,  the  trus- 
tees were  to  buy  the  goods  where  they  could  obtain  the  best  qual- 
ity at  the  lowest  price.    And,  in  so  far  as  was  practicable,  the 
goods  were  to  be  bought  in  large  rather  than  small  quantities. 
If  it  could  be  done  advantageously,  the  trustees  were  to  adver- 
tise for  bids  on  staple  products.     The  trustees  were  given 
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power  to  annul  a  contract  for  supplies,  if  the  supplies  did  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  in  quality  and  quantity  of  the  supplies 
furnished.  No  person  was  to  receive  a  discount  because  of  any 
goods  furnished  or  labor  done  at  any  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions. If  such  a  transaction  took  place,  the  offender  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  penalty. 

Each  institution  was  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of 
officers,  employees  and  inmates  present  each  day  in  the  year. 
Also,  a  record  of  the  stores  and  supplies  showing  the  amount 
of  stores,  etc.,  received  and  issued  with  the  dates  and  names 
of  parties  from  whom  received  and  to  whom  issued. 

All  residents  of  Illinois  might  become  inmates  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  state  and  were  to  receive  free 
board,  tuition  and  treatment  during  their  stay.    Residents  of 
other  states  might  be  admitted  but  would  be  charged  "just 
costs"  for  their  tuition,  board  and  treatment.    No  outside 
person  was  to  be  received  and  cared  for  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
resident  of  the  state.    Any  inmate  that  desired  to  pay  for 
board,  tuition  and  treatment  could  do  so  and  a  record  was  to  be 
kept  by  the  superintendent.    Until  July  1,  1877,  the  inmates  of 
the  state  institutions  were  required  to  pay  for  board. 

If  a  person  sent  to  any  of  the  state  institutions  was  too 
poor  to  furnish  himself  or  herself  with  sufficient  clothing  or 
transportation  to  and  from  the  institution,  the  same  would  be 
furnished  by  the  superintendent  on  receipt  of  an  application 
made  out  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court  and  certified  to  the 
superintendent  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.     The  expense  for  such 
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was  to  be  borne  by  the  county  from  which  the  person  came. 

On  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  preceding  each 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the    trustees  were  to 
make  out  and  send  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  a 
detailed  report  of  the  transactions  of  their  institutions  for 
the  two  years  ending  with  November  thirtieth.     If  the  Board 
found  these  statements  to  be  correct,  they  were  to  transmit  them 
to  the  Governor.    The  Board  was  given  power  to  prescribe  a  uni- 
form way  of  making  out  statements  so  that  the  accounts  of  the 
institutions  could  be  compared  and  consolidated  for  the  use  of 
the  General  Assembly.    The  Board  could  require  special  reports 
when  in  its  judgment  the  public  need  required. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing copies  of  these  reports  printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  least  ten  days  after 
the  meeting  thereof. 

The  powers  of  the  Board  as  granted  by  the  Act  of  April  9, 
1869,  were  continued  and  extended  to  the  penal,  as  well  as  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  state. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  authorized 
to  visit  and  inspect  those  charitable  institutions  which 
carried  on  work  of  an  educational  character  and  the  superinten- 
dents of  these  institutions  were  to  make  reports  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  on  educational  matters  connected 
with  their  institution,  whenever  and  in  such  form  as  he  might 
require. 

The  Act  of  1875,  by  giving  the  Board  powers  of  a  financial 
character,  made  the  work  of  the  commissioners  more  effective 
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and  the  administration  of  the  institutions  more  economical 
than  heretofore.     In  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1881 
Mr.  George  S.  Robinson  said:  "We  know  that  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  since  our  system  went  into  operation  through  the  pass- 
age of  an  act  adopted  in  1875,  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  inmates  of  our  state  institutions  has  fallen  from  three 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  a  year  to  a  little  over  two  hundred 
dollars  and  that  the  inmates  are  in  every  respect  as  comfort- 
able  and  as  well  cared  for  as  they  were  six  years  ago." 

This  law  proved  to  be  a  good  one.     The  Board  in  its  report 
for  1876  said  that  this  measure  was  "one  of  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  laws  in  its  practical  workings  to  be  found  upon 
our  statute  books.     It  has  greatly  facilitated  our  examination 
of  their  (institution)  affairs  and  the  accounts  and  records  in 
our  office  in  the  New  State  House  will  afford  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  fullest  and  most  certain  means  of  investigating 
thoroughly  any  question  which  may  arise  respecting  their  finan- 
cial management."36 

The  Act  of  1875  was  the  organic  law  under  which  the  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  state  were  managed  from  1875  to  Jan. 
1,  1910.     Since  its  enactment,  this  law  was  amended  three  times, 
in  1887,  in  1905  and  in  1907,  but  these  amendments  in  no  way 

35National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1881,  p. 65. 
Paper  by  George  S.  Robinson  on  the  Utility  of  State  Boards  of 
Public  Charities. 

36Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1876,  p.  20. 
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changed  the  fundamental  principles  of  administration  embodied 
in  this  act. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  STATE  CHARITIES,  1876  -  1904. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Charities 
and  the  General  Assembly. 

During  this  period  of  almost  three  decades,  three  import- 
ant movements  are  to  be  noted.    First  the  relation  between  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  the  General  Assembly.  This 
relation  was  not  always  cordial  and  sometimes  led  the  legisla- 
ture to  reject  some  of  the  Board's  recommendations .  Second, 
spoils  politics  crept  into  the  state  institutions  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  period  with  the  result  that  the  service  of 
these  institutions  deteriorated.    And  third,  during  this  period 
twelve  state  charitable  institutions  were  created.  These 
matters  will  be  considered  in  the  order  indicated. 

In  its  report  for  1876,  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  called 

attention  to  the  inadequate  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane.1   This  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  General  Assembly  which 
prepared  to  act  upon  the  question  of  a  new  institution.  The 
House  took  the  initiative  by  adopting       a  resolution  directing 
its  committee  on  State  Charitable  Institutions  to  investigate  the 
need  for  an  additional  hospital  for  the  insane  and  a  circular 
was  accordingly  prepared  and  sent  to  all  the  county  clerks  in 
the  state  in  order  to  find  out  the  number  of  insane  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  county,  either  in  almshouses,  jails,  or 


Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1876,  p.  78. 
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privately. 

Seventy-five  clerks  responded.    From  the  information 
thus  obtained,  it  was  found  that  there  were  414  insane  on  county 
farms ,  185  cared  for  privately  and  17  in  the  county  jails .  The 
greater  part  of  these  unfortunates  were  in  Cook  County.  Fifty 
of  the  clerks  replied  that  in  their  opinion  sentiment  would 
sustain  an  appropriation  for  another  hospital,  ten  replied  adverse- 
ly and  fifteen  made  no  answer.     Of  the  ten  dissenters,  five  rep- 
resented counties  where  there  were  no  insane  as  public  charges. 

The  General  Assembly  was  satisfied  that  a  new  institution 
to  care  for  the  insane  was  needed.    And  it  accordingly  passed 
the  Act  of  May  25,  18773  which  created  the  Eastern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.     The  location  of  the  asylum  was  to  be  at  Kankakee. 

In  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  the 
contract  for  building  this  institution  was  given  to  the  Joliet 
Prison.     The  Board  objected  because  it  would  thus  create"the 
anomoly  of  the  state  contracting  with  itself  or  a  portion  of  the 
state  contracting  with  the  entire  state  -  a  transaction  in  which 
the  essential  elements  of  a  contract  are  wanting"  and  in  the 
second  place  such  an  arrangement  would  "lay  the  ground  for  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  two  independent  and  equal  boards  - 
the  penetentiary  board  and  the  hospital  board. "4 

It  was  planned  to  place  in  the  new  Eastern  Hospital  the  in- 
sane who  were  being  cared  for  at  the  various  county  poor  farms. 

20p.  cit.  1878,  p.  64. 

3Session  Laws  of  Illinois,  1877,  p.  21. 

4Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois,  1878, 
p.  65. 
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The  erection  of  this  institution  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
a  step  towards  complete  state  control  and  institutional  care  of 
the  insane.    At  the  same  time,  with  the  establishment  of  this  hos- 
pital there  came  to  an  end  an  active  period  in  the  development 
of  state  institutions.    From  1867  to  1878,  four  new  institutions 

were  established,  the  foundation  for  another  was  established,  one 

5 

was  rebuilt  and  another  was  enlarged.        In  the  eight  years  fol- 
lowing 1877  no  new  state  charitable  institution  was  created. 

In  1878,  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  to  care  for  insane  convicts;6  and 
in  1879,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  commissioners  of 
the  Illinois  Southern  Penitentiary  at  Chester  to  begin  work  upon 

a  convict  insane  asylum,  to  be  built  in  connection  with  the 
7 

prison.      But  no  appropriations  were  made  and  work  on  the  new 
institution  was  delayed  until  1889. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  exercised  a  careful  supervis- 
ion over  the  requests  of  the  superintendents  and  trustees  of  the 
several  institutions  for  appropriations.     The  aim  of  the  Board 
was  to  prevent  unnecessary  expense;  and  it  endeavored  to  carry 
out  the  principle  of  cutting  do^n  the  requests  for  appropriations 
as  low  as  was  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  inmates.  In 
this  way,  the  Board  is  said  to  have  saved  the  state  thousands  of 
dollars.8    With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  the  total 
expenditure  increased  from  $1,085,168  for  the  two  years  ending 

§0p.  cit.  p.  17 
°0p.  cit.  p.  74 

7Act  of  May  29,  1879.  Session  Laws  of  Illinois,  1879,  p.  46. 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1877,  p.  xx. 
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in  1876  to  $1, 337, 183  for  the  two  years  ending  in  1880.    But  the 
average  total  expenditure  per  inmate  was  reduced  from  $521  in 
the  former  period  to  $457  in  the  latter. 

In  its  report  for  1878,  the  Board  advocated  the  repeal  of 
the  personal  liberty  bill  of  March  1867. 9      This  la^  in  sub- 
stance provided  that  no  person  should  be  committed  to  an  insane 
hospital  without  a  jury  trial.     The  Board  suggested  a  substitute 
measure,  but  its  recommendation  for  expert  determination  of  in- 
sanity was  not  heeded. 

The  report  of  1878  also  contained  a  severe  indictment  of 
the  county  jails.     In  the  words  of  the  Board,  the  jails  were 
"hotbeds  for  the  propagation  of  crime"  and  threatened  "the  peace 
and  the  existence  of  society."    The  Board  recommended  that  the 
state  take  charge  of  all  criminals  and  takemeasures  to  stamp 
out  crime  in  its  incipient  stages. 

In  1880,  the  Board  gave  its  endorsement  to  the  cottage 
plan  of  management  which  was  first  used  in  the  Kankakee  Hospi- 
tal.11   Experience  had  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  this  sys- 
tem over  the  old  method  of  caring  for  a  large  number  in  one 
building. 

In  1884,  the  Board  rendered  a  service  to  the  study  of  charity 
administration  by  publishing  in  its  report  a  chapter  which  sum- 
marized the  laws  relating  to  the  commitment  and  detention  of 

1  2 

the  insane  in  all  the  states  and  territories  of  the  union. 

9Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois,  1878, 
p.  72. 

l°0p.  cit.  pp.  175  and  176. 
110p.  cit.  1880,  pp.  71  and  72 

l2Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  111.,  1884, p. 93. 
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This  summary  was  based  upon  a  publication  by  Mr.  G.  L .  Harrison 
of  Philadelphia  entitled  "Legislation  on  Insanity."     In  this 
digest  of  lunacy  laws,  the  soard  did  not  consult  original  sources, 
but  accepted  the  researches  of  Mr.  Harrison. 

In  1889, 13  additional  power  was  conferred  upon  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities.     It  was  given  authority  to  district  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  admission  of  insane  patients 
into  the  state  hospitals.    They  could  fix  the  number  each  county 
was  entitled  to  send  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  This 
power  was  given  the  Board  to  enable  it  to  see  that  the  counties 
received  equal  treatment.    The  Board  was  authorized  to  alter  the 
boundaries  of  these  districts  whenever  it  deemed  such  action 
necessary.    But  any  recommendations  that  the  Board  might  make 
on  the  subject  were  not  to  have  the  force  of  law  until  the  Gov- 
ernor had  given  them  his  approval. 

As  the  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  state  increased,  the 
accommodations  for  such  in  the  state  institutions  became  more 
clearly  inadequate.     In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities for  1882,  there  was  published  the  results  of  the  United 
States  Census  of  1880,  which  showed  5,134  insane  persons  in 

Illinois,  as  compared  with  1,625  in  1870,  while  not  more  than 

14 

2,000  were  cared  for  by  the  state  institutions.        In  its  report 
for  1886,  the  Board  recommended  to  the  legislature  that  two  new 
hospitals  be  established,  one  in  the  eastern  and  one  in  the 


•LOAct  of  June  1,  1889.     Session  Laws  of  Illinois,  1889,  p.  26. 
14Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1882,  pp.  102  and  103. 
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western  part  of  the  state.        But  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
General  Assembly  until  1889.     In  that  year,  an  appropriation 
was  made  for  enlarging  the  hospitals  at  Elgin  and  Jacksonville, 
a  policy  opposed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  which  had 
again  recommended  that  one  or  two  new  hospitals  be  created. 

The  friends  of  the  existing  institutions  in  the  legislature 
combined  to  oppose  the  plan  of  the  Board,  and  succeeded  in  mus- 
tering enough  strength  to  secure  the  appropriations  to  enlarge 
the  asylums.    Moreover,  in  the  bill  which  provided  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  institutions  it  struck  out  the  provision  requir- 
ing the  plans  for  the  improvement  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  as  well  as  by  the  Governor 

The  friction  between  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities 
and  the  General  Assembly  continued  during  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Fifer  (1889-1892),  the  Assembly  failing  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  for  increased  hospitals  for 
the  insane. 

On  Nov.  15,  1889, 17  the  board  of  supervisors  of  LaSalle 
county  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  requesting  larger  state 
accommodations  for  the  insane.    This  request  was  sanctioned  by 
the  county  boards  of  many  of  the  leading  counties. 

Early  in  the  next  year,  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  in- 
vestigated a  scandal  in  the  DuPage  county  almshouse  which  cen- 
tered around  the  inhumane  treatment  of  some  of  the  insane  patients^ 

1^0d.  cit.  1886,  p.  43. 
■J-^Op.  cit.  1890,  pp.  53  and  54. 
1/0p.  cit.  p.  63. 
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The  investigation  revealed  the  need  for  complete  state  care  of 

19 

the  insane  and  the  Board  so  recommended. 

The  Board  also  emphasized  the  inadequate,  and  in  some  cases 

inhumane,  treatment  which  paupers,  insane  and  idiots,  received 

20 

in  the  county  almshouses;  and  submitted  a  hill      for  amendments 
to  the  lunacy  law. 

In  the  same  year,  the  superintendent  of  the  Stephenson  coun- 

21 

ty  almshouse  was  killed  by  an  insane  inmate.        This  incident  re- 
emphasized  the  need  for  complete  state  care  of  the  insane. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  these  accumulating  evidences,  the 
General  Assembly  took  no  action. 

Two  years  later,  the  Board  opposed  the  enlargement  of  the 
22 

Chester  Hospital.        This  objection  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
institution  ^as  brought  forth  by  a  request  from  the  officials 
at  Chester  for  $120,000  for  new  buildings.    The  Board  objected 
to  the  site  at  Chester  as  "absolutely  unsuitable  and  objection- 
able on  nearly  every  account"  while  the  defective  character  of 
the  old  building  made  further  additions  undesirable.  The 
Board  recommended  the  abondonment  of  the  institution,  but  to 
save  the  state  loss,  it  advocated  that  the  building  be  fitted 
up  as  a  prison  for  women  and  that  the  female  convicts  at  Joliet 
be  transferred  to  it.     These  recommendations  were  ignored  by  the 
General  Assembly. 


190p.  cit.  pp.  97  and  98. 

200p.  cit.  p.  99. 

2l0p.  cit.  pp.  171-174 

220p.  cit.  1892,  p.  50. 
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In  the  same  year,  the  Board  asked  the  General  Assembly  for 

a  special  appropriation  "for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  state  of 

paupers,  who  were  likely  to  become  a  permanent  charge  upon  the 

poor  funds  and  to  be  a  fountain  from  which  a  stream  of  paupers 

and  criminals  will  flow  for  generations  in  consequence  of  the 

23 

World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893."        The  General  Assembly  re- 
fused to  grant  the  appropriation. 

With  the  coming  into  power  of  the  Altgeld  administration 
in  1893,  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates  at  the 
state  institutions  decreased.24    In  1892-3,  it  was  $166.92  per 
inmate;  in  1893-4,  $155.32  and  two  years  later  it  was  further 
reduced  to  $148.20.        IVhile  the  Board  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
per  capita  cost,  it  did  so  at  the  expense  of  efficiency.  The 
spoils  system  which  came  into  the  state  institutions  in  1893  made 
the  charity  service  less  efficient, though  the  lower  per  capita 
cost  seems  to  indicate  the  contrary.     In  computing  the  per  capita 
cost,  the  Board  divided  the  total  ordinary  expenses  for  the 
year  by  the  average  number  of  patients.    Appropriations  for 
special  purposes  did  not  enter  into  the  calculation.     In  its 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Board  cut  down  con- 
siderably the  appropriations  desired  by  some  of  the  institutions. 

On  June  21,  1893,  a  law  was  passed  relating  to  the  commit- 
ment of  lunatics.26    The  law  provided  for  the  examination  by  a 

230p.  cit.  p.  59.  . 
24op.  cit.  1894,  p.  11. 

250p.  cit.  1896,  p.  11.     It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures 
represent  the  gross  and  not  the  net  per  capita  cost  per  inmate. 
26Session  Laws  of  Illinois,  1893,  p.  140. 
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physician  of  persons  believed  to  be  insane  before  commitment  to 
hospitals.     This  provision  was  in  line  with  a  previous  recommend- 
ation of  the  Board.    By  this  law,  the  State  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities was  given  power  to  administer  and  enforce  the  laws  that 
related  to  the  state's  insane  and  the  care  of  these  unfortunates 
in  or  out  of  hospitals  or  asylums  was  to  be  supervised  by  the 
Board.  With  the  consent  of  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Board  of  Charities  could  make  rules,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  state,  on  the  following  matters: 

1.  "Licensing  of  all  houses  or  places  in  which  any  person 
can  be  lawfully  detained  as  insane  or  of  unsound  mind  and  the 
withdrawal  of  licenses  granted  by  them  for  cause  shown. 

2.  Regulation  of  the  forms  to  be  observed  relating  to  the 
commitment,  transfer  of  custody  and  discharge  of  lunatics  not 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

3.  The  visitation  and  inspection  of  all  houses  or  places 
in  which  any  persons  are  detained  as  insane  and  of  all  persons 
detained  therein. 

4.  Reports  and  information  to  be  furnished  by  the  managers 
or  trustees  and  medical  superintendents  of  all  houses  or  places 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  by  the  boards  of  aux- 
iliary visitors  herein  provided  for." 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  could  institute  prosecutions 
and  had  power  to  requisition  the  aid  of  the  legal  forces  of  the 
state.     Boards  of  auxiliary  visitors  to  all  almshouses,  jails, 
etc.  (This  does  not  include  state  or  licensed  private  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  insane.)   in  which  persons  of  unsound  mind  were 
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detained,  could  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Charities  and  the 
Board  could  require  reports  from  these  auxiliary  boards.  The 
findings  made  by  the  county  courts  of  the  state  in  inquiries 
regarding  the  sanity  of  persons,  whether  such  persons  were  found 
insane  or  not,  were  to  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Charities. 
If  found  insane,  a  copy  of  the  medical  certificate  in  the  case 
was  to  be  sent  in  addition  to  the  findings  of  the  court.  The 
Board  had  the  further  right  to  examine  the  insane  dockets  of 
the  county  courts.     It  was  also  provided  that  "no  person  who 
has  not  recovered  his  reason  or  who  is  charged  with  crime  shall 
be  declared  discharged  until  at  least  ten  days  after  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  the  judge  of  the  county  court  to  make  some 
proper  order  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  said  patient,  who  is 
so  discharged,  which  order  shall  be  entered  in  the  record  and  a 
copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  to  the  superintendent  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities."    A  record  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  adjudged  insane  by  the  courts  was  to  be  kept  by  the 
Board  of  Charities.    During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  its 
operation,  the  law  worked,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily. 

Both  the  Act  of  1889  and  the  Act  of  1893  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  the  Board* s  action.     The  second  measure  gave  the 
Board  important  powers  in  matters  pertaining  to  insanity.  Both 
statutes  were  centralizing  in  character  in  that  they  gave  to 
one  agency  powers  that  heretofore  had  been  exercised  by  differ- 
ent authorities. 

In  1893,  the  Board  decided  that  the  state  hospitals  should 

not  be  enlarged  but  that  a  new  hospital  should  be  built.27  This 
^''Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  111  .1909  ,p  .310 
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plan  was  also  favored  by  Governor  Altgeld.     In  order  to  get  the 
most  advanced  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  Board  sent  queries  to 
lunacy  authorities  in  this  and  foreign  lands.    The  replies  re- 
ceived were  unanimously  in  favor  of  state  care  of  the  insane. 
The  authorities  consulted  also  favored  less  restraint  in  caring 
for  insane  patients. 

In  its  report  for  1894,  the  Board  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nurses'  training  school,  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  medical  staffs  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
epileptic  colony.2^     In  the  same  report,  the  Board  condemned  the 
presence  of  children  in  the  county  almshouses  and  the  condition 

of  the  jails.    The  report  also  urged  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 

29 

prevent  blindness;      but  the  General  Assembly  failed  to  act. 

The  report  for  1896  recommended  that  an  epileptic  colony  be 
established  and  that  the  state  assume  complete  control  of  the 
insane.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  report  the 
Board  endorsed  the  -^ork  of  the  pathological  laboratories,  whereas 
in  1378  the  Board  was  hostile  to  such  proposals  and  in  1880  was 
only  lukewarm  toward  them.     The  report  also  recommended  the  em- 
ployment of  women  as  attendants  in  the  insane  hospitals. 

In  1896,  there  was  organized  the  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction .3°     Its  first  meeting  was  held  in  Springfield 
Illinois,  November  12    and  13.     The  State  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  organization.  The 


*°0p.  cit.  1874,  pp.  38-40. 

290p.  cit.  p.  71. 

30qp.  cit.  1896,  pp.  60-61. 
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Board  felt  that  an  annual  conference  where  the  superintendents 
of  state  institutions,  the  auxiliary  boards  of  visitors  and 
others  interested  in  charity  work,  could  meet  and  discuss  mat- 
ters, might  be  of  value  in  helping  to  better  the  charity  admin- 
istration in  the  state. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Board  repeated  its  former  recommenda- 
tion against  the  detention  of  children  in  almshouses.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  in  1896  to  orphans  other  than 
those  of  soldiers  and  sailors  aided  in  partially  solving  the  prob- 


In  1898,  the  Board  had  completed  three  decades  of  service. 
The  growth  of  charities  during  this  period  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  "from  Dec.  1,  1868  to  Nov.  30,  1870,  the  total 
expenses,  ordinary  and  special,  of  the  institutions    under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  board  was  less  than  $800,000,  "'hile  for 
its  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  expenditures  aggregated 
$3,480,227. "31 

In  April  3,  1898,  the  levee  of  the  Ohio  river  broke  at 
Shawnee town,  Illinois.     The  town  was  entirely  submerged.  There- 
upon, the  Governor  requested  Dr.  Wines ,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  to  proceed  to  the  stricken  community  and 

assist  the  local  authorities  in  relieving  the  distress.  Dr.7.rines 

32 

accepted  the  commission  and  rendered  excellent  service. 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  the  Illinois  Militia  was  called 
the 

into/service  of  the  Federal  Government  because  of  the  breaking  out 


lem. 


310p.  cit.  1898,  o.  11 
32op.   cit.  pp.  74-77. 
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of  the  Spanish- American  tfar.    To  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  Illinois  troops  while  in  the  field  and  their  dependent  fam- 
ilies at  home,  the  Illinois  Army  and  Navy  League  was  formed. 
A  mass  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  State  House  in  Springfield 
was  attended  by  citizens  from  all  portions  of  the  state.  At 
the  meeting,  Dr.  TTines  was  chosen  secretary.  At  the  request  of 
the  Governor,  Dr.  r/ines  accepted  the  position  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  until  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol, 
when  the  funds  of  the  league  were  exhausted.    Dr.  Wines  rendered 

service  of  a  high  order  but  the  position  seriously  interfered 

33 

with  his  work  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities. 

In  189S,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  establishment 
of  an  epileptic  colony.*54    The  Board  was  directed  to    find  a 
location,  but  before  doing  this  it  visited  the  Ohio  State  Hos- 
pital for  Epileptics  at  Gallipolis  and  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics  at  Sonyea,  New  York.     Division  arose  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  as  to  the  location.     The  contest  was  carried 
to  the  General  Assembly,  where  the  need  of  such  a  colony  ^as 
subordinated  to  partisan  contentions.     As  a  result,  no  appropria- 
tion was  made . 

In  1903,  the  lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  a 

bill  appropriating  $100,000  for  an  epileptic  colony,  but  the 

measure  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 35      Since  then,  the  Board 

has  renewed  its  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 

colony  but  without  success.  

330p.  cit.  pp.  77-78 
340p.  cit.  1900,  p.  16. 
350p.  cit.  1909,  p.  316. 
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Spoils  Politics  in  the  State 
Institutions,  1893  -  1904. 

During  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities,  the  charitable  institutions  were  practically 
kept  out  of  politics.36 

In  1893,  John  P.  Altgeld  became  Governor  of  Illinois.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  the 
Democrats  came  into  control  of  the  governorship  of  the  state. 
With  Mr.  Altgeld  began  a  reign  of  spoils  politics  in  the  state 
institutions  that  continued  for  twelve  years  through  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  (Republican)  administrations.    The  state  was 
divided  into  political  districts  and  the  charitable  institutions 
became  the  nucleus  of  political  activity  within  the  districts. 
This  situation  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Moulton,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  the 
following  words:-  "Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Service 
la'",  the  institutions  were  used  in  every  possible  way  to  carry 
the  districts  in  which  they  were  situated.     Employes  were  assessed 
for  the  expenses  of  nearly  every  local  or  general  campaign.  Kan- 
kakee and  Lincoln  were  typical  as  institutions  used  for  politi- 
cal purposes.     At  Kankakee  during  elections  the  hospital  hands 
and  most  of  the  employes  were  likewise  engaged  in  the  political 
contest.    Those  who  were  in  power  used  every  force  available  at 
these  hospitals  to  accomplish  but  one  end,  namely;  to  make  the 
institutions  the  political  powers  in  their  respective  districts. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  institution  could  make  much 

360p.  cit.  p.  320. 
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advancement  under  such  conditions.     The  appointments  were  gener- 
ally made  not  with  the  idea  that  the  man  should  fit  the  office 
so  much  as  that  the  office  should  be  made  to  fit  the  man.  Yet 
even  here  they  often  failed;  for  instance,  we  find  the  landscape 
gardener  at  one  place  to  be  a  local  butcher,  who  knew  as  much 
about  landscape  gardening  as  he  did  about  dressmaking.    T7e  also 
found  the  visitor's  attendant  at  one  institution  receiving  a 

717 

higher  salary  than  the  chief  nurse  of  the  institution." 

Take  another  example.     The  insane  hospital  at  Kankakee, 
established  in  1877,  was  an  object  of  pride  to  the  people  of  the 
state.     It  employed  over  400  persons  and  accommodated  more  than 
2000  inmates.     Since  its  organization,  the  state  had  spent  bet- 
ween seven  and  eight  million  dollars  on  buildings,  repairs  and 
maintenance.     Its  first  superintendent,  Dr.  Richard  M.  Dewey 
was  a  student  of  progressive  methods  in  caring  for  the  insane. 
Under  his  direction,  the  hospital  became  a  non-restraint  insti- 
tution and  since  1886  had  a  training  school  for  nurses,  the  only 
one  in  Illinois.    Here  women  physicians  were  employed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Middle  West  and  a  pathological  laboratory  was 
also  established.    The  institution  was  admirably  administered 
and  was  the  most  progressive  insane  institution  in  the  state. ^® 

From  1892  to  1897,  the  Kankakee  asylum  was  in  charge  of  five 
different  superintendents.    During  the  same  period,  the  institu- 
tion had  between  three  and  four  sets  of  trustees.     From  1892  to 

Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1910,  pp.  309-310. 
Paper  by  W.  B.  Moulton  on  Politics  and  Civil  Service  in  State 
Institutions . 

38op.  cit.  p.  309. 
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1902,  the  medical  staff  changed  frequently.     Of  the  400  em- 
ployes of  the  asylum  it  was  estimated  that  in  1900  not  more 
than  a  dozen  had  served  under  the  Dewey  regime.    A  general  prac- 
titioner replaced  a  skilled  alienist,  a  village  doctor  became 
chief  of  staff,  women  physicians  were  dispensed  with,  medical 

internes  were  no  more,  the  pathological  laboratory  was  neglected 

39 

and  the  nursing  was  only  mediocre. 

The  effect  of  the  spoils  system  upon  discipline  in  the 
charitable  institutions  was  bad.     Subordinates,  not  infrequent- 
ly ignored  and  even  defied  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  who 
were  unable  to  right  these  breaches  of  discipline  because  of 

the  political  pressure  which  kept  the  unruly  employes  in  their 
40 

positions . 

But  the  pernicious  influence  of  spoils  politics  did  not 
stop  with  the  state  institutions.    Its  influence  was  felt  in  the 
state    Board  of  Public  Charities.     In  January,  1901,  when 
Richard  Yates  became  Governor,  he  insisted  that  the  Board  name 
his  candidate,  J.  Mack  Tanner,  son  of  former  governor  John  R. 
Tanner,  for  secretary.41    It  is  alleged  that  the  appointment  of 
Tanner  was  urged  by  Yates  to  placate  the  Tanner  faction  of  the 
Republican  Party,  which  was  hostile  to  the  political  ambitions 
of  Mr.  Yates.     This  executive  pressure  angered  Dr.  Hirsch  and 
Miss  Lathrop,  two  of  the  best  members  on  the  Board,  who  believed 

that  the  Board  should  be  left  to  select  its  secretary  without 

5? Op.  cit.  p.  309. 
400p.  cit.  p.  310. 

41Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1909,  p.  318. 
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outside  dictation,  and  they  accordingly  resigned.    The  remaining 
years  of  Yates*  term  have  been  characterized  as  "an  incessant 
political  turmoil  in  which  the  institutions  simmered  and  boiled 
for  four  years."42 

The  influence  of  the  spoils  system  from  1893  to  1905  upon 
the  complexion  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  the 
trustees  of  the  charitable  institutions  is  worthy  of  note.  When 
Mr.  Altgeld  became  governor,  he  appointed  an  entirely  new  board 
of  charities.    Mr.  Wines  was  not  continued  as  secretary,  the 
Board  choosing  Mr.  G.  F.  Miner  for  the  position.    During  Mr. 
Altgeld' s  administration  only  two  other  changes  were  made  in 
the  Board's  personnel.     Gov.  Altgeld  also  reorganized  the  boards 
of  trustees  of  the  various  charitable  institutions.     Of  the 
thirty  trustees  who  were  in  office  when  he  came  into  power,  twen- 
ty-eight were  changed  to  make  room  for  Democratic  office  seekers. 
During  his  administration,  only  four  other  changes  were  made  in 
the  boards  of  trustees. 

When  Governor  Tanner  came  into  power  In  1897  another  rota- 
tion of  officers  took  place.     The  Board  of  Charities  was  reorgan- 
ized and  only  one  of  the  members  who  had  served  under  Mr.  Altgeld 
was  retained,  but  during  his  administration,  Governor  Tanner 
made  only  two  additional  changes  in  the  Board.     The  Tanner  Board 
again  appointed  Dr.  Wines  as  its  secretary,  but  he  served  only 
two  years,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Peters.     Gov.  Tanner 
also  reorganized  the  boards  of  trustees.    Of  the  fifty-four 
trustees,  who  were  in  office  "'hen  he  came  into  power,  thirty- 

420p.  cit.  p.  318. 
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seven  were  changed,  but  during  his  incumbency  he  made  only  three 
additional  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  different  boards. 

Gov.  Tanner  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Yates,  and  although  both 
belonged  to  the  same  political  party,  Mr.  Yates  completely  re- 
organized the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities.     The  Board  in  1902 
contained  no  member  who  had  served  on  the  Board  in  1900.    During  i 
his  administration , Mr .  Yates  made  two  further  changes  in  the 
Board.     The  trustees  of  the  charitable  institutions  felt  the 
change  of  administration  also.     Gov.  Yates  changed  thirty-seven 
of  the  fifty-six  trustees  to  find  places  for  his  friends  and 
during  the  course  of  his  administration,  he  made  seventeen  fur- 
ther changes . 

The  reign  of  spoils  politics  was  one  of  inefficiency. 
Favoritism  replaced  ability  as  the  qualification  for  a  position. 
The  selection  of  inefficient  employes  produced  inferior  work 
and  when  insubordination  occurred  the  difficulty  was  multiplied 
manyfold.     The  action  of  the  Governor  in  forcing  upon  the  Board 
a  secretary  of  his  own  choosing  tended  to  diffuse  responsibility. 
The  secretary,  upon  whose  shoulders  devolved  the  bulk  of  the 
Board's  work,  might  feel  that  he  owed  allegiance  both  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Board  instead  of  to  the  Board  alone,  as  it  should 
be.    The  Board,  therefore,  could  not  properly  be  held  responsible 
for  the  secretary's  acts,  since  control  over  him  was  divided. 
Such  a  situation  invited  friction  instead  of  harmony  between  the 
Board  and  its  secretary. 

The  spoils  system  diffused  responsibility  in  the  institutions 
themselves.     The  employes  folt  that  the  boss  politician  and  not 
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their  superior  officer  was  the  light  they  should  follow.  TChile 
the  superintendents  legally  had  authority  over  their  subordinates 
in  fact,  they  had  abdicated  their  control  to  the  irresponsible 
boss . 
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The  State  Charitable  Institutions 
Created  1869  -  1904 

From  the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  to 
1904,  twelve  charitable  institutions  were  created  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  state.     The  following  table  will  indicate  the 
name  of  these  institutions,  their  location  and  when  they  were 
established. 


1. 

Institution 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Location 
Elgin , 

Date 
1869. 

2. 

Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Anna, 

1869. 

3. 

Charitable  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 

Chicago, 

1871. 

4. 

Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Kankakee , 

1877. 

5. 

Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Home, 

Quincy, 

1885. 

6. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

Chicago, 

1887. 

7. 

Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals, 

Chester, 

1889. 

8. 

Training  School  for  Girls, 

Geneva , 

1893. 

9. 

Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Y/atertown, 

1895. 

10. 

General  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

South  Bartonville, 

1895. 

11. 

Soldiers1  Widows'  Home, 

Wilmington, 

1895. 

12. 

St.  Charles*  School  for  Boys. 

St.  Charles, 

1901. 

The  government  of  these  institutions  was  in  all  essentials 
like  the  government  of those  institutions  which  were  created  be- 
fore 1869.     Each  institution  had  its  board  of  trustees  or  man- 
agers, small  in  size,  and  these  officers  had  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  institution  that  was  olaced  under  their 
care.    These  boards  appointed  such  officers  and  agents  as  were 
needed  to  manage  the  institutions.    The  duties,  compensation  and 
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removal  of  subordinates  was  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.     The  pow- 
er to  make  the  necessary  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  institution  also  rested  with  the  trustees.  The 
immediate  charge  of  the  institution  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  who  was  also  the  financial  officer  of  the  board  of 
trustees.    7/ith  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  the  superintendent 
could  appoint  the  employes  of  the  institution  and  he  could  dis- 
charge such  agents  at  his  descretion.     The  superintendent  was 
responsible  for  the  efficient  management  of  the  institution  over 
which  he  was  placed. 

Each  institution  had  a  treasurer  ^ho  was  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trustees  and  this  officer  had  charge  of  all  its  funds 
whether  derived  from  the  treasury  of  the  state  or  otherwise. 
Before  the  moneys  of  the  institution  could  be  paid  from  its 
treasury,  the  following  formalities  had  to  be  complied  with.  The 
superintendent,  or  some  one  appointed  by  him  to  do  the  ^ork,  on 
authorization  by  the  board  of  trustees  prepared  vouchers  for  those 
who  have  claims  against  the  institution.     These  vouchers  when 
presented  to  the  institution's  treasurer  were  paid  and  the  vou- 
chers themselves  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  institution  and 
preserved.     ^he  superintendent  gave  a  receipt  to  the  treasurer 

for  the  original  orders  when  returned  and  these  gave  in  detail 

St 

their  names  and  the  amounts  and  this  receipt  operated  as  final 
clearance  for  the  treasurer.     The  trustees  of  the  institution 
met  quarterly  and  at  these  meetings  reports  were  received  from 
the  treasurer  and  superintendent. 

The  appropriations  for  the  institution's  ordinary  expenses 
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were  paid  in  advance  from  the  state  treasury  quarterly  on  war- 
rants issued  on  the  auditor.     Certain  requirements  had  to  be  com- 
plied with  before  the  auditor  was  bound  to  honor  the  requisitions 

49 

of  the  institution's  superintendent. 

Sixteen  of  these  institutions  operated  under  the  Act  of 

April  15,  1875,  but  this  did  not  apply  to  the  Industrial  Home 

for  the  Blind,  located  at  Chicago.     This  institution  was  never 

placed  under  the  operation  of  the  above  law.     It  was,  however, 

subject  to  visitation  by  the  Board  of  Charities,  the  Board  hav- 

43 

ing  power  to  inspect  and  report  upon  it.        The  Board  also  had 
power  to  make  recommendations  regarding  appropriations  which 
were  required  for  purposes  other  than  the  usual  expenses.44 

Further  evidence  of  the  development  of  charities  during 
the  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  number  in 
the  state  institutions  and  the  increase  in  the  expenditures  of 
these  institutions.     In  1909,  there  was  over  seven  times  the 
number  of  inmates  in  the  state  institutions  as  there  was  in  1876. 
In  1909,  the  state  institutions  expended  over  seven  times  more 
money  than  they  did  in  1870.    The  following  table  will  serve  to 
indicate  this  progress: 

42Blue  Book  of  Illinois,  1911,  p.  316.    Article  by  Lawrence  Y. 
Sherman. 

43Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1898,  p.  10. 

440p.  cit.  p.  11. 
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I 

Year 

II 

Average 
Number 

of 
Inmates 

III 

Total 
ExDendi  tures 

IV 

Current 
Expenditures 

V 

Net  Per 
Capita 
Expenditure 

1876 

2064 

ftijOsSjies.ss1 

$    488, 791. 012 

$217.43 

1880 

2926 

1,337,183.071 

581. 656. 093 

198.75 

1886 

5093 

2, 380, 443. 841 

960,705. 634 

188.63 

1890 

6196 

2,499,417.1s1 

996, 601. 055 

160.84 

1896 

8331 

3, 031, Oil. 411 

1,115, 551. 746 

133.57 

1900 

9782 

4, 148, 420. 601 

1,416, 486. 057 

144.80 

1906 

13415 

5, 428, 625. 041 

2,011, 637. 898 

149.95 

1909 

14958 

5, 642, 760. 761 

2, 524, 970. 629 

168.80 

■••For  the  two  years  ending  with  date  indicated  in  column  I. 

2For  fiscal  year  Oct.  1,  1875  -  Sept.  30,  1876. 

3For  fiscal  year  Oct.  1,  1879  -  Sept.  30,  1880 

4For  fiscal  year  Oct.  1,  1885  -  Sept.  30,  1886. 

&For  fiscal  year  July  1,  1889  -  June  30,  1890. 

6For  fiscal  year  July  1,  1895  -  June  30,  1896. 

7For  fiscal  year  July  1,  1899  -  June  30,  1900. 

8For  fiscal  year  July  1,  1905  -  June  30,  1906. 

9For  fiscal  year  July  1,  1908  -  June  30,  1909. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  AND  THE 
STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

Civil  Service  Reform,  1905-1913. 

The  spoils  system  had  not  been  in  operation  long  before  it 
encountered  opposition.     The  people  of  Illinois  were  indignant 
at  the  manner  in  which  their  charitable  institutions  were  used 
by  the  spoilsmen.     It  was  clear  to  man;/  that  if  the  state  insti- 
tutions were  to  render  efficient  service,  they  must  be  removed 
from  the  influence  of  politics.    Hence  arose  a  demand  for  a  civil 
service  reform  law  which  would  aoply  to  the  state  charitable 
institutions . 

The  first  effort  for  a  State  Civil  Service  law  came  from 
the  women  of  Illinois,  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the 
Kankakee  institution  in  1900  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago.    This  investigation  revealed  the  work  of  the 
spoilsmen.     The  next  year  the  Illinois  Federation  of  TTomen's 
Clubs  passed  the  following  resolution :- 

"Resolved,  that  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  urge  that 
every  effort  possible  be  made  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the 
vital  necessity  of  the  entire  separation  of  the  public  business 
of  the  state  from  the  private  interests  of  the  political  parties 
by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  an  effective  meril?-^  appli- 
cable,  not  only  to  the  state  charitable  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions but  to  all  departments  of  public  service.*- 


••-Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois,  1909, 
p.  232. 
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In  1902,  the  Illinois  Civil  Service  Association  was  organ- 
ized for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  the  enactment  of  a  com- 
prehensive civil  service  reform  law.     Many  individuals  and  prom- 
inent clubs  and  associations  co-operated  with  this  organization 

2 

in  its  effort  to  eradicate  the  spoils  system. 

V/hen  the  General  Assembly  met  in  1903,  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  recommended  the  enactment  of  a  civil  service  reform 
law  which  was  to  apply  to  the  employes  of  the  state's  charitable 
institutions . 

The  agitation  for  a  civil  service  reform  law  forced  Gov. 
Yates  to  appoint  a  committee4  to  investigate  the  state  institu- 
tions and  draft  an  act  for  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly.     After  several  months  of  work,  the  committee  prepared 
an  excellent  bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly 
in  1903.     In  the  debate  on  the  bill,  the  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration showed  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
the  law.     The  measure  was  killed  in  the  lower  House  by  hostile 
amendments. ^    The  friends  of  civil  service  reform  were  compelled, 
therefore,  to  wait  the  advent  of  a  new  state  administration. 

In  1904,  both  political  parties  adopted  planks  in  their 
platforms  in  favor  of  a  state  wide  civil  service  reform  law,  and 
promised  to  remove  the  charitable  institutions  from  the  field  of 
politics.     During  the  campaign,  Mr.  Deneen,  the  Republican  candi- 

20p.  cit.  p.  232. 
30p.  cit.  p.  319. 

4This  committee  consisted  of  John  K.  Hamline,  Edgar  Bancroft, 
If.  E.  Taylor  and  E.  J.  Murphy. 

5Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1909,  p.  232. 
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date  for  governor,  pledged  that  if  elected  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  civil  service  reform  law 
for  the  charitable  institutions.6    At  the  election  in  November, 
the  Republicans  were  victorious  and  the  much  desired  civil 
service  la™  seemed  assured. 

In  his  first  biennial  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  Gov. 
Deneen  took  a  stand  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform.  "Our 
state,"  he  wrote,  "supports  many  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  insane,  the  feeble-minded  and  the  criminal  classes.  Several 
hundred  people  are  employed  in  various  capacities  in  these  in- 
stitutions.    Their  tenure  of  office  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  fac- 
tions and  parties.     The  duties  of  many  of  these  employes  require 
peculiar  taste,  education  and  experience.     There  is  a  very  gen- 
eral demand  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  such  persons  shall  be 
free  from  the  accidents  of  factional  and  party  triumphs.  The 
employes  of  the  state  should  be  encouraged  to  acquire  skill, 
education  and  experience  in  the  line  of  their  duties,  and  they 
should  be  given  the  assurance  that  they  ^ill  remain  in  its  enploy- 
ment  while  their  services  are  efficient,  regardless  of  party 
vicissitudes . 7 

In  1905,  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Civil  Service  in  the  State 

Q 

of  Illinois    was  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly.     It  passed 
both  houses  and  received  the  executive  approval  May  11,  1905. 
The  la^  went  into  effect  Nov.  1,  1905. 


60p.  cit.  p.  320. 
7  Op.   cit.  p.  67. 

8La^s  of  Illinois,  ^'irst  Session,  1905,  p.  113. 
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The  la-r  provided  that  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  three  persons  as  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.     Every  two  years  a  commissioner  is  to  be 
appointed  and  his  term  of  service  is  fixed  at  six  years.  Not 
more  than  two  commissioners  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 
party  and  no  commissioner  shall  hold  a  lucrative  office  under 
the  United  States    Government,  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  municipal 
corporation,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  the  state.  Two 
commissioners  shall  constitute  a  quorum.     It  is  provided  that 
the  commissioners  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor  for  cause  but 
the  Governor  must  send  to  the  Senate  in  writing  his  reasons  for 
making  the  removal.     The  salary  of  the  commissioners  is  fixed  at 
$3000  a  year  and  all  their  necessary  travelling  expenses  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  state. 

The  law  also  specified  that  "all  members  of  charitable  boards, 
trustees  and  commissioners,  superintendents  of  charitable  institu- 
tions and  one  chief  clerk  or  deputy  and  one  stenographer  for  each 
institution  to  ^hich  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  classified  service."     Other  officers 
and  employes  are  included  in  the  classified  service. 

The  commissioners  are  required  to  make  a  classification  of 
the  offices  and  places  of  employment  in  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  state  and  in  all  institutions  over  which  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  has  or  may  have  supervising  poTner.  Appointments 
to  these  offices  shall  be  by  competitive  examination.    T/hen  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  classified  service,  the  appointing  power 
is  to  notify  the  commission  who  in  turn  is  to  certify  to  him  the 
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names  of  the  three  persons  highest  on  the  list  in  the  grade  of 
service  to  which  the  appointment  is  to  be  made.    From  this  list 
one  person  is  to  be  chosen  to  fill  the  office. 

It  is  further  provided  that  if  a  candidate  has  been  cer- 
tified three  times  by  the  commission  and  has  not  been  accepted 
his  name  is  to  be  stricken  from  the  register.     If  a  candidate  is 
on  the  eligible  list  for  more  than  two  years,  the  commission 
may  strike  his  name  from  it.    Veterans  of  the  Civil  77ar  are  to 
be  given  preference  in  appointments  providing  they  show  the  requi- 
site qualifications  for  the  office.     Sex  is  to  be  disregarded 
in  making  appointments  except  where  a  statute  or  a  rule  of  the 
commission  or  the  appointing  powerspedif y  sex.    The  first  six 
months  of  a  candidate's  service  is  probationary  in  character  and 
his  superior  officer  may  discharge  him  upon  sending  to  the  com- 
mission in  writing  the  cause  for  such  action.     If  a  candidate 
serves  for  more  than  six  months,  his  appointment  is  complete. 

Religious  or  political  opinion  or  affiliation  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  valid  ground  for  removing  a  person  in  the  classified 
service,  and  neither  his  rank  nor  his  pay  shall  be  diminished  for 
any  of  the  above  reasons.      When  the  appointing  power  desires  to 
remove  a  subordinate  in  the  classified  service,  he  must  send  his 
reasons  for  such  action  to  the  commission;  the  person  whose  remov- 
al i3  sought  is  to  have  a  copy  of  the  charges  filed  against  him 
and  is  also  to  have  from  three  to  seven  days  in  which  to  answer 
them.  The  cause  or  causes  for  seeking  the  removal  and  the  answer 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  proper  office  or  depart- 
ment^^  

vMJust  cause"  as  defined  by  section  12  of  the  law  is  intended  to 
mean  "any  caus^^th^r_.JUt3AQ^ma-mf>rftT y  jxnl1t.1nal  or  -g&lijgious  wh&afa- 
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The  commission  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Governor  before  the  15th  of  January  and  the  Governor  may  require 
a  report  from  the  commission  at  any  other  time.     It  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  commission  to  keep  a  record  of  all  appointments, 
transfers  and  discharges  in  the  classified  service.     The  commiss- 
ion has  power  to  make  investigations  on  matters  connected  with 
the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

Promotions  in  the  service  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
ascertained  merit,  seniority  of  service  and  competitive  examination. 
TThere  it  is  practicable ,  all  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  by  pro- 
motions from  a  lower  rank. 

The  law  prohibits  the  use  of  fraud  in  making  up  the  classi- 
fied service.     No  officer  or  employe  is  to  receive  or  solicit 
political  contributions.    No  person  is  to  solicit  political  con- 
tributions from  officers  or  employes.    Assessments  and  contribu- 
tions in  public  offices  is  prohibited.    No  person  of  the  classi- 
fied service  is  to  be  punished  in  any  way  for  refusing  to  render 
any  party  or  political  service.    Payment  or  promise  to  pay  for 
places  in  the  classified  service  is  forbidden  and  recommendations 
for  entrance  into  or  promotion  in  the  classified  service  in  con- 
sideration of  political  service  is  also  prohibited.    No  person 
in  the  civil  service  or  who  expects  to  become  a  member  is  to  use 
his  influence  to  aid  another  party  in  getting  into  the  classified 
service,  etc.,  for  political  aid  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  by 
the  last  named  party. 


will  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service." 
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It  is  unlawful  for  the  Auditor  or  any  other  fiscal  officer 
of  the  state  to  issue  an  order  on  the  Treasurer  or  any  disbursing 
officer  of  the  state  for  the  payment  of  a  civil  service  employe 
unless  the  estimate  of  the  employe  bears  the  certificate  of 
the  commission  that  he  is  a  bona  fida  member  of  the  classified 
service.    Violations  of  this  act  are  punishable  with  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $50.00  nor  more  than  $1000.00  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months.  Both 
fine  and  imprisonment  may  be  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

If  a  person  who  has  violated  the  provisions  of  this  act  is 
convicted,  any  public  office  or  place  of  public  employment  which 
he  may  hold,  shall,  by  virtue  of  the  conviction  be  declared  vacant. 

Prosecutions  for  violation  of  this  law  are  to  be  instituted 
by  the  Attorney-General  or  the  State's  Attorney  of  the  county 
where  the  offense  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 

Since  1905,  the  original  civil  service  code  has  been  amended 
Some  of  these  amendments  are  significant  from  the  point  of  view 
of  centralization. 

In  1907,  two  amendments  were  passed.  The  first  approved 
April  19,  1907, 10  removed  all  institution  treasurers  from  the 
operation  of  the  civil  service  act. 

The  second-*-1  made  several  important  changes  in  the  law.  It 
was  provided  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  service  and  is  to 
be  filled  by  promotion,  the  commission  is  to  certify  to  the  ap- 


'Laws  of  Illinois,  1907  -  1908,  p.  203. 

Act  of  May  25,  1907.    Laws  of  111.  1907-1908,  p.  204. 
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pointing  officer  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  standing 
highest  on  the  list  for  that  particular  position  instead  of  the 
three  highest  on  the  list,  as  is  prescribed  by  the  law  of  1905. 
The  commission  is  given  po^er  to  determine  whether  vacancies  shall 
be  filled  by  promotion  or  by  original  examination. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that  whenever  a  member  of 
the  classified  service  is  removed  or  has  his  pay  reduced  by  his 
superior  officer  the  commission  is  required  to  investigate  such 
cases  if  it  believes  that  such  removal  or  reduction  is  unfair. 
No  removals  or  reductions  are  to  be  effective  if  the  commission 
disproves  them  and  the  decision  of  the  commission  in  cases  of 
removal  or  reduction  is  to  be  final.     In  all  cases  of  this  char- 
acter, the  commission  certifies  its  decision  to  the  appointing 
power  who  is  required  to  enforce  it.    An  appointing  officer  may 
suspend  a  subordinate  without  pay  for  not  more  than  thirty  days, 
but  the  commission    has  power  to  investigate  such  suspensions 
and  may  require  that  the  back  pay  be  restored. 

The  commission  is  also  given  power  to  prosecute  violators 
of  the  civil  service  code  through  special  counsel. 

1  2 

Two  years  later  in  the  Act  of  June  15,  1909      to  control 
the  charitable  institutions,  it  is  provided  that  "all  employes 
of  the  Board  of  Administration,  and  all  employes  of  the  Charities 
Commission,  and  of  the  state  charitable  institutions,  and  the 
director,  psychologist  and  employes  of  the  State  Psychopathic 
Institute,  shall  be  "included  in  the  classified  service.     It  is, 
however,  provided  that  the  managing  officers  of  all  the  state 


12La-rs  of  Illinois,  1909,  p.  113. 


charitable  institutions  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  civil 
service  law. 

In  1911,  another  amendment  of  much  greater  importance  was 
passed. This  act  extended  the  scope  of  the  law  to  include  near- 
ly all  positions  in  all  branches  of  the  state  service.    All  offi- 
cers and  employes  of  the  charitable  institutions,  save  the  super- 
intendent, were  put  under  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  rules 
When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  classified  service  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  to  be  filled  by  promotion  or  original  examination, 
the  commission  is  to  certify  to  the  appointing  power  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  standing  highest  on  the  list  in  place  of 
the  three  highest  for  the  department  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  laborers,  where  choice  by  com- 
petitive examinations  is  impossible. 

The  commission  was  required  by  this  act  to  keep  efficiency 
records  of  those  employes  under  its  supervision.    Under  this 
system,  the  commission  keeps  a  record  of  the  days  worked  and  the 
character  of  the  service  rendered  by  all  the  employes  of  the 
classified  service.     If  the  efficiency  record  of  any  employe 
falls  below  70  per  cent  for  any  month,  this  is  to  constitute  a 
valid  ground  for  preferring  charges  against  him.14 

The  commission  was  given  authority  to  recommend  to  the  state 
charitable  institutions  ways  and  means  whereby  better  efficiency 
and  economy  can  be  secured.     If  the  heads  of  these  institutions 


13Act  of  June  10,  1911.  Laws  of  Illinois,  1911 ,  p.  226. 
l^Biennial  Message  of  Charles  S.  Deneen,  1913,  p.  10. 
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fail  to  carry  out  these  recommendations,  the    commissioners  can 
report  this  fact  to  the  Governor. 

In  the  Act  of  June  11,  1912,  to  revise  the  la^s  relating  to 
charities,  the  civil  service  la™r  was  slightly  modified,  but  the 
modification  is  one  of  detail  and  of  little  administrative  signif- 
icance . 

During  the  period  from  August  3,  1905  to  Dec.  31,  1911, 
12779  persons  took  the  civil  service  examinations,  10,380  were 
appointed  to  positions  in  the  state's  charity  service  and  2,235 
were  discharged  from  work  in  the  same  service.     Table  I  indicates 
the  annual  number  of  persons  taking  the  examinations,  the  number 
of  persons  appointed  and  the  number  of  persons  discharged,  and 
Table  II  indicates  the  annual  number  of  appointments  and  dis- 
charges by  institutions. 


Year 

1905-6 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
Total 


TABLE  I. 

Number  of  Persons    Number  of  Persons  Number  of  Persons 
Taking  the  Examin-  Appointed  to  Po-    Discharged  from 
ations  sitions  Positions 


1625 
1541 
1799 
2582 
2336 
2896 
12,779 


1468 
1854 
1335 
1471 
1860 
2592 
10,380 


295 
344 
307 
272 
299 
718 
2,235 
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TABLE  II 


Institution 


1907 


•a 

CD 

c 

o 
ft 

< 


o 

b0 
b 

s: 
o 

CO 
•H 


1908 


T3 
CD 
■P 
C 

•H 

o 


(D 
bD 

JG 
O 
CO 
•H 


1909 
•cs 

■d  cd 

0)  bO 
-P 

C  csS 

•H  43 

o  o 
a.  to 

ft  iH 


1910 

'CJ  CD 
CD  bO 
P  SU 

43 
o 

CO 


1911 


o 
ft 
ft 


T3 
CD 
P 

c 

•H 
O 
ft 
ft 

< 


■a 

CD 
bO 

cd 
43 
o 

CO 


Chicago  Eve  &  Ear 

62 

11 

34 

5 

46 

4 

31 

10 

43 

2 

Chicago  Blind 

48 

6 

57 

6 

33 

5 

15 

1 

19 

0 

Geneva 

41 

4 

36 

4 

48 

7 

58 

2 

71 

10 

7.'atert,own 

93 

20 

72 

11 

73 

10 

134 

22 

225 

77 

"Lincoln 

220 

38 

191 

35 

139 

16 

125 

18 

187 

47 

Menard 

19 

2 

9 

2 

4 

0 

8 

0 

20 

2 

Ouincv 

34 

5 

33 

4 

29 

2 

40 

3 

34 

9 

Jacksonville  Blind 

34 

1 

19 

1 

17 

0 

30 

0 

29 

4 

Peor»5  a 

237 

54 

181 

56 

189 

43 

232 

35 

314 

147 

Anna 

133 

7 

62 

6 

96 

8 

178 

19 

160 

41 

Elgin 

298 

72 

180 

54 

232 

64 

293 

62 

425 

154 

St.  Charles 

33 

2 

44 

10 

55 

2 

18 

1 

24 

2 

Jacksonville  Insane 

238 

62 

177 

63 

186 

54 

273 

66 

346 

123 

Normal 

24 

0 

10 

1 

12 

0 

16 

0 

20 

4 

Wilmington 

20 

7 

10 

2 

17 

4 

19 

1 

29 

2 

Jacksonville  Deaf 

34 

3 

35 

0 

30 

4 

57 

4 

72 

8 

Kankakee 

286 

50 

185 

47 

265 

49 

319 

54 

371 

86 

Char.  Commission 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Board  of  Admin . 

8 

1 

2 

0 

Total 

1854 

344 

1335 

307 

1471 

272 

1860 

299 

2392 

718 

*No  available  statistics  for  1906. 
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The  civil  service  act  of  1905  and  its  subsequent  amendments 
are  important  from  the  standpoint  of  administrative  centralization. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  spoils  system  in  1893,  the  officers 
and  employes  of  each  institution  were  under  the  control  of  the 
institution's  superintendent,  but  in  certain  matters  his  action 
was  limited  by  the  board  of  trustees.    Legally,  the  board  exer- 
cised control  over  the  superintendent,  but  in  practice,  the  trus- 
tees gave  him  considerable  freedom  in  the  management  of  the 
institution.    All  the  institutions  were  supervised  by  the  state 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  but  this  control  was  of  a  moral  and 
advisory  character.  ■ 

From  1893  to  1905,  when  spoils  politics  held  sway,  the  legal 
system  of  control  was  the  same  as  that  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  but  in  fact,  the  control  was  more  decentralized. 
Legally,  the  trustees  and  superintendents  controlled  the  institu- 
tions, but  in  fact  the  subordinate  officers  and  employes  very 
often  owed  allegiance  to  the  irresponsible  political  boss.  So 
strong  was  the  boss1  control  that  in  many  instances  subordinates 
could  not  be  removed  by  their  superior  officer  even  for  gross 
incompetency. 

With  the  advent  of  civil  service  reform,  conditions  changed. 
Responsibility  replaced  irresponsibility.     All  the  employes  under 
the  superintendent  were  placed  under  civil  service  rules.  Thus 
the  civil  service  commission  became  the  centre  from  which  these 
officers  and  employes  ^ere  controlled. 

What  control,  then,  did  the  commission  have  over  those  offi- 
cers and  employes  below  the  superintendent  ?    The  superintendent 
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still  appointed  his  subordinates,  subject,  in  some  instances,  to 
confirmation  by  the  board  of  trustees,  but  this  power  was  more 
fiction  than  fact.     The  law  of  1905  gave  the  commission  consid- 
erable latitude  in  determining  whether  a  candidate  was  competent 
to  hold  the  position  for  which  he  was  examined.     His  character 
and  capacity  were  determined  by  the  commission  subject,  of  course, 
to  certain  general  provisions  in  the  law.    From  the  commission's 
determination ,  there  was  no  appeal.    Further,  when  a  position  in 
the  classified  service  was  vacant,  the  commission  certified  only 
one  name  to  the  appointing  power.     Thus  the  appointing  power  had 
no  option  or  choice  and  in  reality,  though  not  legally,  the  com- 
mission made  the  appointment.    As  a  result,  the  control  of  the 
commission  over  matters  of  appointment  in  the  classified  service 
was  conclusive  -  practically  though  not  theoretically. 

The  commission  had  considerable  control  over  the  removal, 
suspension  or  reduction  in  salary  or  grade  of  officials  and 
employes  in  the  service.     If  an  official  or  employe  is  removed 
or  reduced  in  salary  or  grade  by  his  or  her  superior  officer,  a 
hearing  before  the  commission  is  held  either  at  the  instigation 
of  the  commission  or  the  accused  party.     The  decision  of  the 
commission  in  the  matter  is  final  and  must  be  enforced  by  the 

appointing  power.     In  the  case  of  a  suspension  without  salary, 

unjust 

the  commission  can,  if  it  deems  the  suspension/,  order  the  back 
salary  to  be  paid.    Here,  too,  the  appointing  power  cannot  appeal 
from  the  commission's  findings. 

Another  centralizing  feature  to  be  noted  is  the  power  given 
the  commission  to  employ  special  counsel  to  prosecute  violations 
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of  the  law  when  the  Attorney-General  or  the  State's  Attorneys 
refuse.    This  places  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  a  weapon  for 
effectively  administering  the  law. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  into  the  state's  charitable  institutions  has  had  an 
important  centralizing  effect.     The  appointment  and  removal  of 
officers  and  employes  below  the  superintendent  is  practically, 
though  not  legally,  in  the  hands  of  the  commission.     The  commiss- 
ion serves  to  correlate  the  subordinates  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  is  the  centre  from  which  such  officers  and  employes 
are  controlled. 

The  application  of  civil  service  reform  to  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  state  has  been  a  success  as  the  following 
opinions  will  attest. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Mason,  former  secretary  and  chief  examiner  of 
the  Illinois  Civil  Service  Commission  said  in  1909,  "The  institu- 
tions are  well  supplied  with  employes.    They  are  of  good  quality, 
skilful,  energetic  and  efficient.    They  are  interested  in  their 
work,  take  pride  in  the  institutions  and  are  desirous  of  advancin, 
the  standard  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness.-^ 

Among  the  results  achieved  by  the  civil  service  regime, 

1.6 

according  to  Mr.  Mason,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  enforcement  of  discipline. 

2.  The  abolition  of  political  assessments  or  appointments 

l5Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois,  1909 
p.  233. 

160p.  cit.  p.  233. 
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through  political  influences. 

3.  The  elimination  of  the  hospital  tramp. 

4.  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  standard  for  the  medical 
staff. 

5.  The  employment  of  a  trained  nursing  force. 

6.  The  employment  of  dentists  and  dental  internes. 

7.  The  establishment  and  encouragement  of  training  schools 
for  nurses . 

8.  The  reorganization  of  the  engineering  plants  of  many  of 
the  institutions  and  the  employment  of  skilled  engineers  at  their 
head. 

9.  The  employment  of  competent  men  in  the  business  depart- 
ments of  the  institutions. 

10.  The  reorganization  of  the  teaching  forces  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  competent  teachers  in  the  various  institutions  where 
teachers  are  employed. 

11.  The  improvement  of  the  attendant  force,  due  to  improved 
methods  of  instruction  and  the  enforcement  of  discipline. 

12.  The  elimination  of  favored  employes. 

13.  The  establishment  of  a  higher  moral  spirit  and  respon- 
sibility among  the  employes,  due  to  strict  discipline. 

14.  The  reduction  of  temporary  employes  for  short  periods. 

15.  The  abolition  of  sinecures  and  the  prevention  of  them. 

Civil  service  reform  also  found  favor  with  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities.    This  organization  in  its  biennial  report 
for  1906  endorsed  the  work  of  the  commission.17    The  Board's 


Op.  cit.  1906,  p.  32. 
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biennial  report  of  1908  again  endorsed  the  commission's  work  in 
the  following  language,  "The  civil  service  system, in  our  judg- 
ment, has  demonstrated  its  superiority  over  the  old  system  of 
appointment.     «7e  recommend  its  extension  to  all  employes  in  the 
charitable,  penal  and  correctional  service,  including  superintend- 
ents and  wardens."18    The  State  Charities  Commission  which  suc- 
ceeded the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  in  1909  has  been  and  is 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  same  feeling  was  shared  by  Gov.  Deneen.     In  his  biennial 
message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  January  1907  he  said,  "The 
enforcement  of  the  civil  service  law  has  improved  the  service  in 
our  charitable  institutions  to  enable  the  superintendents  to  se- 
cure a  younger,  more  active  and  energetic  class  of  employes  and 
to  maintain  stricter  discipline  in  the  service."19  In  1909,  he 
wrote  to  the  legislature,  "Believing  that  civil  service  has  demon- 
strated its  value  to  the  public  service  in  the  institutions,  I 
recommend  its  extension  to  other  branches  of  the  service."20  And 
again  in  1913,  Gov.  Deneen  in  speaking  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, said,  "Under  this  system,  the  service  has  been  greatly 
improved.    No  business  institution  in  the  state  has  a  better  sys- 
tem of  checks  upon  its  employes.     It  is  a  wise  economy  for  the 
state  to  have  a  department  specializing  upon  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  service  rendered  by  its  employes,  and  supervision  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  under  this  efficiency  system  should 
be  advantageously  extended  wherever  suitable.21 


180p.  cit.  1908,  p.  79 

i^Op.  Cit.  1909,  p.  68 

200p.  Cit.  1909,  p.  142. 

21Biennial  Message  of  Charles  S.  Deneen,  1913,  p.  11. 
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Other  Reforms  Before  1909 . 

The  administration  of  Charles  S.  Deneen  was  productive  of 
other  reforms  in  the  charity  service  of  Illinois  besides  the  in- 
troduction of  civil  service  reforms. 

Early  in  1906,  Gov.  Deneen  appointed  a  new  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, 22  which  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  service  and  equip- 
ment of  the  charitable  institutions.    Medical,  nursing,  archi- 
tectural ,  sanitary  and  engineering  experts  were  employed  to  do  the 
work.     The  reports  of  these  experts  indicated  that  the  time  had 
come  for  advance  in  charity  administration,  and  the  Board  immed- 
iately took  steps  toward  "  a  fixed  policy  of  progress." 

The  Board  was  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  a  centralized 
Board  of  Control  for  the  management  of  the  State  institutions;  but 
it  believed  that  the  rehabilitation  of  buildings  and  service  should 
be  undertaken  immediately  and  that  the  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion should  be  postponed  until  later. 2^ 

On  Oct.  18  and  19,  1906,  a  conference  was  held  at  Spring- 
field.2* Gov.  Deneen,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  the  superintendents  of  the  insane  hospitals, 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  others  attended.  Gov. 
Deneen  addressed  the  conference  and  urged  that  all  charity  workers 
co-operate  with  the  Board  in  bettering  the  institutions. 

On  Dec.  14  of  the  same  year,  another  conference  was  held  at 

22Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois, 
1909,  p.  320. 

230p.  cit.  p.  322. 
240p.  cit.  p.  322. 
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Springfield  and  a  definite  program  was  agreed  upon."  The  program 
provided  for  the  following: - 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  industrial  education. 

3.  The  establishment  of  uniformity  of  nomenclature  and  po- 
sitions of  service  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the 
recommending  that  the  trustees  establish  a  uniform  maximum  and 
minimum  wage  scale  in  all  hospitals  for  the  insane.     Such  a  wage 
scale  was  submitted. 

4.  Adopting      uniform  complete  medical  records. 

5.  Drafting  a  uniform  curiculum  for  training  schools  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane. 

6.  Erecting  only  fire  proof  buildings  in  the  future. 

7.  Replacing  wooden  beds  ^ith  iron  beds. 

8.  Supporting  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  its  endeavor 
to  secure  an  appropriation  of  $15000  a  year  for  free  diptheria 
anti-toxin  as  a  purely  economic  item  in  hospital  service,  not  to 
mention  its  manifest  humanity. 

9.  Favoring  and  working  for  an  appropriation  of  $265,000  for 
a  state  colony  for  epileptics. 

10.  Favoring  and  working  for  an  appropriation  of  $150,000 
for  a  state  sanitorium  for  curable  consumptives. 

11.  Using    the  cottage  plan  for  new  institutions. 

12.  The  introduction  of  appropriation  bills  for  the  institu- 
tions into  the  legislature  by  the  Board  of  Charities. 


250p.  cit.  p.  6. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Gov*  Deneen,  the  Board  with  the  state 
architect  inspected  the  Joliet  Penitentiary.26  The  inspection 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  building  should  be  abandoned  and  the 
Board  recommended  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  The  Board  also 
condemned  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at  Chester  and  recom- 
mended that  it  be  supplanted  by  a  new  institution  to  be  erected 
in  connection  with  the  one  at  Joliet. 

The  same  year,  the  state  architect  at  the  request  of  the 

Board  made  a  survey  of  all  the  state  charitable  institutions.27 

He  was  to  recommend  to  the  Board  "all  physical  changes  as  the 

basis  of  appropriations  to  be  asked  of  the  legislature." 

In  1906,  the  Board  recommended  the  appropriation  of  $150,000 

28 

to  establish  a  state  sanatorium  for  consumptives,      but  the  leg- 
islature denied  this  request. 

In  1907,  the  General  Assembly  endorsed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board  and  appropriated  $500,000  for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  prison  and  hospital  for  criminal 
insane  at  some  point  near  Joliet.     The  site  was  to  be  selected  by 
the  trustees  appointed  for  that  purpose.    Tie  appropriation  of 
the  Forty-Fifth  General  Assembly  lapsed,  but  the  Forty-Sixth  re- 
appropriated  the  needed  sum  and  work  was  begun. 2^ 

The  Board  also  found  that  many  of  the  policies  which  the 

conference  of  1906  had  urged  could  be  put  into  effect  without 

enactments  of  the  legislature.30    The  Board  took  advantage  of 

this  fact  and  instituted  some  reforms.  

260p.  cit.  p.  324. 

270p.'  cit.  pp.  324  -  325. 

280p.  cit.  1906,  p.  24. 

2$0p.  cit.  1909,  p.  324. 
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For  many  years,  the  Board  had  advocated  complete  state  care 
of^fnsane.     This  recommendation  was  acted  on  in  1907  when  the 
legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  complete  care  of  the 
insane  by  the  state.        This  act  provided  the  machinery  for 
taking  the  insane  from  the  almshouses  and  also  for  the  assump- 
tion by  the  state  of  control  over  the  Cook  County  insane  asylum 
at  Dunning.     This  act  went  into  effect  July  1,  1907. 

In  1908,  in  speaking  of  complete  state  care  of  the  insane, 

the  Board  advocated  the  adoption  of  some  system  ^hereby  the  state 

would  be  reimbursed  "for  its  outlay  when  the  private  means  of  the 

32 

patient  or  his  family  permit." 

A  Psychopathic  Institute,  which  was  established  at  Kankakee 
33 

in  1906      was  opened  in  1908  with  branches  in  every  insane  hospi- 
tal and  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded.     At  this  institution,  a 
systematic  and  pathological  study  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases 
was  undertaken.    A  trained  psychopathogist  was  placed  in  charge, 
and  the  physicians  in  the  hospitals  were  required  to  go  to  Kan- 
kakee by  a  system  of  rotation  to  study  under  his  direction. 
Local  clinics  were  also  conducted  at  the  different  hospitals. 
The  establishment  of  this  institute  and  the  local  clinics  stirred 
up  some  hostility  both  in  and  out  of  the  General  Assembly,  but 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  and  has  amply  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness . 

The  lower  House  of  the  Forty-Fifth  General  Assembly  was 
hostile  toward  the  Board  and  in  1908  appointed  a  committee  to 

300p.  cit.  p.  325. 

3l0p.  cit.  1908,  p.  120 

320p.  cit.  p.  126. 

330p.  cit.  1906,  p.  21. 
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investigate  the  state  institutions.    The  committee  started  out 
with  the  manifest  intention  of  injuring  the  Board  if  possible. 
Its  attitude  was  that  of  the  advocate  rather  than  that  of  the 
judge.     The  investigation  was  extremely  partisan.     The  result  of 
the  committee's  wark  was  the  introduction  into  the  House  of  the 
Shurtlef f -Hill  bill  which  proposed  a  reorganization  of  the 
state  charity  administration.     The  measure  provided  for  a  State 
Board  of  Control  for  the  state  charitable  institutions  and  also 
for  the  abolition  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities.  The 
bill  passed  the  House,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate. 34 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  ceased  to  exist  after 
Jan.  1,  1910,  being  replaced  by  the  State  Charities  Commission. 


340p.   cit.  1909,  p.  327. 
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Summary  of  the  7/ork  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

Since  its  creation,  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities have  been  enlarged,  but  the  basic  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Board  in  1909  were  essentially  the  same  as  in  1869.    As  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  grew,  the  work  of  the  Board  increased.     For  the 
years  1869  and  1870,  the  Board  cost  the  State  of  Illinois 
$6, 649. 20. 35    From  Oct.  1,  1906  to  Sept.  30,  1908,  the  Board  cost 
the  state  $41,239.17.        These  statistics  indicate  the  relative 
increase  in  the  work  of  the  Board. 

During  the  four  decades  of  its  existence,  the  Board,  con- 
sidering the  limitations  upon  its  power,  did  creditable  work. 
Its  recommendations  were  not  always  followed  by  the  General 
Assembly.     In  granting  appropriations,  the  legislature  was  in- 
clined to  follow  the  advice  of  the  trustees  of  the  individual 
institutions  rather  than  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities.     In  many  cases,  the  local  boards  brought 
political  influence  to  bear  to  secure  appropriations  for  their 
institutions.     The  influence  of  the  Board  with  the  General  Assem- 
bly from  1869  to  1909  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  weak  or  strong. 
The  Board  had  some  influence,  but  the  legislature,  jealous  of  its 
prerogatives,  was  inclined  to  resent  the  Board's  advice. 

The  personnel  of  the  Board  was  in  the  main  high  and  among 
those  who  served  the  state  as  members  of  its  Board  of  Charities 
were  such  able  and  influential  persons  as  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop , 


3&0p.  cit.  1870,  p.  12. 

36Audi tor's  Report,  111.  1908,  p.  24. 
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Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  and  Dr.  Frank  Billings, 

The  Board's  most  successful  work  was  in  the  field  of  the 
state  institutions.    Here  its  influence  brought  about  a  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  and  gave  the  charitable  institutions  of  Illinois  a 
high  rank  among  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States.     In  the 
domain  of  local  charities,  it  exerted  some  beneficent  influence, 
but  in  1909  when  the  Board  ended  its  work,  the  condition  of  local 
charities  was  wretched.     It  appears  that  this  deplorable  condition 
was  due,  not  to  any  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  but 
rather  to  legislative  inactivity  and  local  indifference. 
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CHAPTER  VII . 

THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  CHARITIES,  1909-1913. 
The  Legislative  History. 

In  its  report  for  1900,  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and 
the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several  state  charitable  institu- 
tions and  the  substitution  of  a  State  Board  of  Control  for  all 
the  state  charitable  institutions,  similar  to  those  established 
in  7/isconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa.     The  Board  of  Public  Charities 
had  no  power  except  that  of  an  advisory  character.     This  was 
considered  a  defect,  which  in  the  Board's  opinion,  needed  to  be 
remedied.     The  system  of  local  boards  and  treasurers  was  cumbrous, 
expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  "Y/e  believe,"  said  the  Board, 
"that  with  a  State  Board  of  Control  to  have  direct  charge  of  the 
making  of  contracts,  the  buying  of  supplies  and  all  other  mat- 
ters, incident  to  the  general  management  of  these  institutions, 
better  results  could  be  obtained  than  at  present  with  the  moneys 
which  are  appropriated  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  un- 
fortunate wards  of  the  state. 

In  this  report,  the  Board  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol should  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  long  terms  and  with  adequate  salaries  and  to  devote  all  their 
time  to  the  work.     The  expenditure  of  the  state,  which  under  the 
old  system  was  paid  by  fifteen  local  treasurers,  should,  under 
the  new  plan  be  paid  directly  on  warrants  of  the  State  Auditor 
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of  Public  Accounts.     This,  it  was  believed,  would  reduce  the 
expense  of  administration,  secure  greater  uniformity  and  lead  to 
more  advancement  in  charity  work.     The  report  urged  the  General 
Assembly  to  give  the  subject  careful  consideration,  but  the 
legislature  deferred  action  on  the  matter. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  in  its  report  for  1902  made 
no  mention  of  the  Board  of  Control  idea.    Apparently  the  Charity 
Commissioners  were  willing  to  stand  on  the  declaration  they  made 
two  years  before. 

In  1904,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  its  report  took  a 
stand  against  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Control  with  the  feat- 
ures advocated  by  the  Board  of  Charities  in  its  report  for 
1900.     "With  all  due  respect  to  those  who  advocated  a  state  Board 
of  Control,  we  believe  that  better  results  have  been  and  can  be 
obtained  under  our  present  system  of  local  trustees,  with  an  un- 
prejudiced Board  to  supervise  and  recommend.    7«re  cannot  believe 
that  the  same  interest  can  be  secured  for  each  institution  in  one 
Board,  even  though  its  whole  time  be  devoted  to  the  several  in- 
stitutions, that  we  now  find  among  the  able  philanthropic  men 
and  women,  who  give  so  freely  of  their  time  and  effort.  Further- 
more, we  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  number  of  good  men,  who  are 
thus  given  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  their  ideas  of  public  benevo- 
lence, and  to  become  public  benefactors.     No  paid  boards  could  give 
more  earnest  or  conscientious  attention  to  the  public  interest, 
than  have  our  trustees  during  the  past  few  years."2 

This  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Board  of  1904  and  the 
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Board  of  1900  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
members  on  the  Board  in  1900  were  members  in  1904.     The  change  in 
personnel  brought  a  change  in  viewpoint. 

In  1906,  the  Board  made  no  specific  recommendation  either 
for  or  against  a  Board  of  Control.     The  charity  commissioners 
admitted  that  there  was  3ome  dissatisfaction  with  a  Board  of 
Charities  which  could  only  inspect  and  recommend,  but  which  lacked 
mandatory  powers.     The  report  further  stated  that  the  Board  had 
made  a  superficial  investigation  of  charity  administration  in 
fourteen  states  of  the  Union  and  had  advised  with  presidents  of 
large  corporations  and  persons  connected  with  successful  charity 
enterprises.     The  Board  found  two  systems  of  charity  administra- 
tion in  operation.     One  was  a  board  which  had  large  moral  powers: 
the  other  a  board  of  control  with  practically  absolute  powers. 
In  some  instances,  the  two  systems  were  combined.     The  Board 
further  admitted  that  both  plans  had  much  to  commend  them.  But 
because  of  lack  of  time  and  money,  the  Board  was  unable  to  make 
an  investigation  of  sufficient  thoroughness  to  enable  it  to 
present  a  detailed  plan  for  administering  the  charities  of  the 
state,  although  it  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  Board  of 
Control  idea.^ 

The  Board  asked  the  General  Assembly  for  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $4000  to  investigate  the  administration  of  charity  in 
America  and  Europe  in  the  hope  that  the  Board  might  be  able  to 
suggest,  in  the  light  of  American  and  European  experience,  what 
would  be  the  best  system  of  charity  administration  for  the  needs 
of  Illinois.     The  legislature,  however,  did  not  grant  the  appro- 
30p.  cit.  1906.  p.  34. 
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priation.4 

The  next  year  in  October,  1907,  the  Board,  feeling  that  it 
had  provided  "the  primary  necessities  of  physical  rehabilitation 
and  medical  standards  in  the  state  charitable  institutions  laid 
plans  for  general  organization  including  centralized  business 
management  in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  efficiency  and  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Board  adopted  a  resolution  which  stated 
that  "highest  efficiency,  with  suitable  economy  requires  concent- 
rated business  management  and  extended  supervision  over  other 
institutions."     The  Board  also  authorized  the  appointment  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  a  special  committee  "for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  a  plan  for  a  modern  system  of  joint  estimate  and 
purchase  and  for  such  other  modifications  of  the  present  organiza-  j 
tion  of  the  state  charities  as  may  appear  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  wards  of  the  state  and  the  taxpayer."    The  committee 
was  to  make  its  report  at  a  conference  with  the  Governor,  trustees  j 
and  superintendents  of  the  charitable  institutions,  which  was  to  j 
be  held  at  the  October  1908  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities.5 

i 

Shortly  afterwards,  on  Dec.  23,  1907,  an  incident  occurred 
which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  charity  admin- 
istration in  Illinois.  In  the  Asylum  for  Feeble -Minded  Children, 
at  Lincoln,  one  day  the  attendent,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
institution,  left  forty  feeble-minded  boys  alone  in  a  ward,  in- 
cluding an  imbecile  boy  named  Frank  Giroux.  During  her  absence 
the  Giroux  boy  fell  from  a  rocking  chair  upon  a  radiator  and 


4Ibid. 
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was  severely  burned  about  the  neck.  The  injury  was  investigated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  On  Jan.  13,  1908,  the  Board 
reported  in  writing  to  the  Governor  that  the  institution  was  not 
to  blame  for  the  accident.  At  the  same  time,  it  recommended 
that  the  radiators  be  properly  covered  as  soon  as  possible  so  as 
to  prevent  further  accidents  of  the  sort.  Other  suggestions  for 
improvement  were  made  by  the  Board. ^ 

The  next  day,  Jan.  14,  1908,  the  lower  House  of  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  "cases  of  injury  and  of  alleged  negli- 
gence, incompetence,  or  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
employes  of  the  State  Charitable  Institutions."    Two  days  later, 
the  Board  tendered  its  services  to  the  committee  and  agreed  to 
aid  wherever  it  could. ? 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  investigation. 
The  committee  investigated  the  two  state  prisons  and  the 

o 

reformatory  in  addition  to  the  charitable  institutions. 

Before  the  committee  made  its  report,  the  Board  of  Charities 
on  May  1,  1908  sent  a  report  to  Governor  Deneen,  which  was  to  be 
transmitted  by  him  to  the  legislature  when  it  met  in  adjourned 
session  to  consider  the  findings  of  the  House  committee.  The 
report  analyzed  the  existing  systems  of  charity  administration, 
chiefly  in  the    United  states  and  recommended  that  a  bill  which 
combined  the  best  features  of  the  Board  of  Control  system  with 


~0p.  cit.  1908,  p.  16. 
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the  best  features  of  the  Board  of  Charities  system  would  work  to 

q 

the  best  interests  of  the  charities  of  the  state. 

The  legislative  committee  made  its  report  May  5,  1908  and 
its  conclusions  were  adverse  to  the  existing  system  of  adminis- 
tering the  state  institutions .-^ 

■  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  a  bill,  based  on  the 
New  York  lunacy  commission  act  was  introduced  into  the  House  at 
the  adjourned  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1908. 
This  bill  ignored  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Charities. 
The  measure  passed  the  House;  but  the  Senate,  believing  that  the 
question  at  issue  was  too  serious  to  be  determined  in  hasty 
fashion,  refused  to  take  immediate  a ction  on  the  House  bill,  and 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  subject  and  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Senators,  Berry,  Chairman,  McKenzie, 
Jones,  Potter,  Pemberton,  Burton  and  Hull*  ^ 

On  Jan.  20,  1909,  the  Senate  committee  submitted  its  report 
to  the  next  General  Assembly  through  Senator  McKenzie.12  The 
report  was  written  by  former  Senator  Berry.    At  this  session,  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  McKenzie,  known  as  Senate  bill 
No.  29,  which  aimed  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  majority  of 

the  committee.     The  minority  through  Senator  If.  Clyde  Jones  also 

13 

presented  a  report.        Senator  Walter  I.  Manny,  who  ^as  a  member 
of  the  House  investigating  committee  in  1908,  introduced  a  bill 
known  as  Senate  bill  No.  292. 14 
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After  the  election  of  1908,  the  state  Board  of  Charities 
appointed  a  committee  of  twenty-three  leading  men  to  give  the 
Board  advice  regarding  a  plan  for  the  concentrated  administra- 
tion of  the  charitable  institutions.    A  draft  of  a  bill  made  from 
a  study  of  public  charity  administration,  historically  and  geo- 
graphically, in  thirteen  American  states;  and  the  lunacy  laws  of 
Scotland  were  submitted  to  the  commission.    The  commission  of 
citizens  was  given  data  and  arguments  upon  which  the  bill  rested. 
After  consideration,  the  commission  suggested  certain  changes  in 
the  bill.     Senator  Logan  Hay,  of  Springfield,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Charitable,  Penal  and  Correctional  Institu- 
tions, also  made  some  desirable  alterations  in  the  measure. 
In  its  finished  form,  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate 

in  1909  as  Senate  bill  No.  67;  but  later  it  was  made  the  basis  of 

15 

a  committee  bill,  known  as  Senate  bill  No.  448. 

In  some  matters,  the  three  bills  were  in  accord.  Supplies 

and  materials  were  to  be  purchased  for  all  penal,  charitable 

and  correctional  institutions  by  one  board.    Local  trustees  as 

administrative  bodies  were  to  be  abolished.    Local  treasurers 

1 6 

were  also  to  be  abolished.        All  the  bills  placed  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  boards  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.     The  power  of  removal 

was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  alone.     These  boards  were 

17 

to  make  reports  to  the  Governor . 
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But  there  were  many  differences.     The  Hay  bill  made  the  Board 
of  Administration  "the  administrative    body  of  all  forms  of  ser- 
vice in  all  the  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions . wl° 

The  McKenzie  measure  made  "the  Board  of  Financial  Managers 
the  administrative  body  ('financial  administration  and  management1) 
of  all  the  state  penal,  charitable,  and  correctional  institu- 
tions."    This  board  was  to  have  the  powers  then  exercized  by  the 
boards  of  trustees,  managers  and  commissioners  in  regard  to  the 
institutions'  financial  management.     The  Board  of  State  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Charities  was  to  be  changed  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Charities  and  these  commissioners  were  given  the  powers 
exercized  by  the  trustees,  managers  and  commissioners  with  ref- 
erence to  the  curative  and  correctional  side  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions' management.     The  board  was  also  given  power  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  buildings,  etc.,  and  these  were  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Financial  Managers  for  approval. 
The  managing  officers  of  the  charitable,  penal  and  correctional 

institutions  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Financial  Managers  under 

19 

civil  service  rules. 

The  Manny  bill  provided  for  a  State  Commission  of  Control 
which  was  to  have  charge  of  purchasing  supplies  for  all  the  state 
charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions.     The  bill  gave 
administrative  powers  to  the  local  boards  of  managers  in  all  the 
charitable  institutions.     The  Commission  was  to  maintain  a  civil 
service  department  which  was  to  supersede  the  State  Civil  Service 
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Commission  and  the  Commission  of  Control  was  to  appoint  the 

heads  of  all  the  institutions;  but  the  local  boards  of  managers 

20 

had  power  to  remove  the  heads  of  the  institutions. 

The  bills  differed  also  in  the  methods  of  supervision.  The 
Hay  bill  provided  for  a  Central  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction 
with  powers  of  supervision,  inspection  and  recommendation  over 
all  the  state  penal,  charitable  and  correctional  institutions. 
For  each  of  these  institutions,  local  boards  of  visitors  were  to 
be  appointed  who  were  to  be  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction.     These  boards  of  visitors  were  to  take 
the  place  of  the  boards  of  trustees,  managers  and  commissioners. 
The  work  of  these  local  boards  was  to  visit  the  local  institutions 
and  make  recommendations.^^ 

The  McKenzie  bill  gave  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities, 

in  addition  to  their  administrative  functions,  certain  visitorial 

powers  such  as  were  given  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction 

by  the  Hay  bill.     It  also  provided,  as  did  the  Hay  bill,  for 

boards  of  local  visitors  to  replace  the  boards  of  trustees,  man- 

22 

agers  and  commissioners. 

In  the  Manny  bill,  no  state  board  of  charities  was  mentioned. 
The  power  to  visit  and  recommend  was  conferred  on  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Control.    Local  boards  of  managers  were  provided  for, 
but  these,  unlike  the  local  boards  mentioned  in  the  Hay  bill  and 
the  McKenzie  bill,  had  also  some  administrative  as  well  as  advis- 

2°op.  cit.  1909,  pp.  17,  18. 
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ory  power.  J 

It  was  estimated  that  the  system  set  forth  in  the  Hay  bill 

would  cost  the  state  $36,100  per  annum,  the  KcKenzie  bill  $18,000 

Eer  annum 
00/for  general  administrative 

expenses.     These  estimates  were  based  on  the  expenses  specified 
in  the  bills  themselves.     Of  course,  there  would  be  other  expens- 
es connected  with  the  administration  of  these  measures  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  bills,  and  would  have  to  be  worked  out  into 
appropriation  bills  to  meet  any  service  that  the  General  Assembly 
might  establish.24 

The  Hay  bill  subordinated  business  administration  to  profess- 
ional administration. 25    But  large  business  powers  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  superintendents.    Both  the  McKenzie  and  the 
Manny  bills  subordinated  professional  to  business  administration.2^ 

In  regard  to  the  civil  service  provisions,  the  Hay  and  the 
McKenzie  bills  extended  the  civil  service  law  to  the  employes 
of  all  the  state  charitable,  penal  and  correctional  institutions. 
This  included  superintendents  and  wardens.     The  Hay  bill,  however, 
exempted  the  fiscal  supervisor  from  the  operation  of  the  civil 
service  law.     The  Hay  and  the  McKenzie  bills  continued  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  while  the  Manny  bill  abolished  it  and 
provided  for  a  department  of  the  Commission  of  Control  to  care 
for  civil  service  matters.    Like  the  Hay  and  McKenzie  bills,  the 
Manny  measure  extended  the  civil  service  to  all  the  institutions 

^Op.  cit.  1909,  pp.  18,  19. 

25pr0f essional  administration  means  the  administration  of  each 
institution  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  state  created  it 
26Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  111.  1909,  p. 19. 
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under  the  Commission  of  Control. 

The  Hay  bill  provided  for  a  Board  of  Administration  of  three 
experts  -  one  was  to  have  charge  of  the  institutions  for  mental 
and  nervous  defectives,  one  was  to  have  charge  of  the  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  and  the  third  was  to  have  charge  of  the 
charitable  institutions  and  the  visitation  of  children.  The 
appointments  were  to  be  for  good  behavior.     The  board  was  given 
power  to  employ  a  fiscal  supervisor.    Provision  was  also  made  for 
a  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  consist  of  seven  members 
to  hold  office  for  seven  years.28 

The  McKenzie  bill  provided  for  a  Board  of  Financial  Managers 

of  three  members,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  could  be  from  one 

party.     Their  term  was  fixed  at  five  years.     The  Board  of  Public 

Charities  of  five  members  was  retained  but  the  bill  specified 

that  future  appointments  were  to  consist  of  one  expert  in  insanity, 

one  expert  in  charities  and  children,  one  expert  in  penal  and 

reformatory  matters  and  two  were  to  be  women.     Two  members  of 

the  board  were  to  be  from  the  minority.     The  term  of  the  members 

29 

of  the  board  was  fixed  at  five  years. 

The  Manny  bill  provided  for  a  State  Commission  of  Control  of 
five  members.     The  term  of  the  commissioners  was  fixed  at  five 
years.     One  of  the  commissioners  was  to  be  experienced  in  the 
institutional  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  one  was  to  be  an 
expert  in  civil  service  matters,  one  was  to  be  a  business  man  who 
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possessed  supervisory  and  fiscal  abilities,  one  was  to  be  an 

engineer  and  architect  and  the  other  was  to  be  an  attorney  of 

not  less  than  ten  years  standing.    Not  more  than  three  members 

30 

were  to  be  from  the  same  political  party. 

All  these  bills  aimed  to  bring  about  the  same  result  by  the 
application  of  different  methods. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Charitable,  Penal  and  Correctional 
Institutions  gave  hearings  on  these  measures.     After  delibera- 
tion, the  committee  decided  to  make  the  Hay  bill  the  basis  for 
their  action.    With  this  in  view,  they  amended  the  Hay  bill  by 
embodying  some  of  the  features  of  the  other  bills.,   The  managing 
officers  were  eliminated  from  the  operation  of  the  civil  service 
law.     The  salaries  of  the  Board  of  Administration  were  reduced 
from  $7,500  to  $5,000  per  annum  and  the  term  of  the  members  of 
the  board  ^as  shortened  from  good  behavior  to  four  years,  all 
the  terms  to  expire  within  the  term  of  any  one  Governor. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  asked  whether  it  favored 
the  Hay  bill  as  amended.     The  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  will  indicate  its  attitude,  "Resolved,  That,  in  view  of 
the  proposed  amendments  of  Senate  Bill  67,  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Charitable , Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions,  to  form  a 
substitute  committee  bill,  we  deprecate  the  elimination  of  manag- 
ing officers  from  the  provisions  of  the  State  Civil  Service  La^, 
we  deprecate  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Administration  from  $7,500per  annum  to  $5,000  per  annum; 
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and  we  strenuously  protest  against  shortening  the  term  of 

members  of  the  Board,  of  Administration  to  four  years;  and,  if 

it  cannot  be  for  good  behavior,  it  should  be  for  six  years  or 

eight  years  or  ten  years.    Vie  regard  it  absolutely  vital  to  the 

usefulness  of  the  measure  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  members 

of  the  Board  of  Administration  and  the  appointment  of  managing 

31 

officers  shall  be  independent  of  political  control." 

This  led  the  Senate  committee  to  reconsider  the  bill  and 

the  measure,  after  another  hearing,  was  amended  further  and  on 

a 

April  22,  1909  the  committee  unanimously  made/ favorable  report 

32 

on  the  bill.     The  measure  was  known  as  bill  No.  448. 
This  bill  contained  five  leading  features; 

1.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Administration  to  hold  office  for  good  behavior.     This  board 
was  to  be  composed  of  one  alienist,  one  penologist,  one  person 
experienced  in  general  charities  and  the  care  of  delinquent,  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children,  one  fiscal  supervisor  and  one 
member  designated  in  the  appointment  for  president. 

2.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.     This  commission  was  to  have  no  admin- 
istrative or  quasi -administrative  power.     It  was  to  be  a  purely 
visitorial,  investigating  and  recommending  board. 

3.  The  two  prisons  and  the  reformatory  were  to  be  included 
with  the  charitable  group  and  all  were  to  be  under  one  board. 

4.  The  Board  of  Administration  was  to  purchase  all  supplies. 
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5.  Modern  approved  ideas  of  a  penal,  charitable  and  correc- 
tional nature,  which  had  been  successfully  applied  in  other  states, 
were  to  be  used  in  caring  for  the  unfortunates  of  Illinois. 

Five  days  after  the  bill  was  reported,  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities  endorsed  it  in  the  following  language,  "We  approve 
of  the  bill  and  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  it.     It  is  a  bill  that  in 
our  judgment  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  best  minds  in  business, 
professional  and  philanthropic  circles."00 

On  May  6th  and  11th,  the  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration.    An  attempt  was  made  to  exempt  the  prisons  and  the  re- 
formatory from  the  operation  of  the  act.     The  effort  at  first 
was  unsuccessful,  but  on  a  motion  to  reconsider,  the  prisons  and 
the  reformatory  were  eliminated.     The  attack  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  members  of  the  Board  of  Administration  was  also  success- 
ful.   An  amendment  provided  that  five  members  were  to  be  chosen 
without  qualification  except  that  one  of  the  members  was  to  be 
designated  as  president.     The  term  of  the  members  of  the  board 
was  reduced  to  four  years  and  their  salary  was  fixed  at  $5,000 
per  annum  instead  of  $7,500.    No  political  party  was  to  have 
more  than  three  members  on  the  board.    The  Senate  further  mutilated 
the  bill  when  it  eliminated  the  office  of  fiscal  supervisor  and 
left  the  duties  of  such  office  specified  in  the  bill.34 

These  attacks,  which  robbed  the  bill  of  many  of  its  most 
commendable  features,  were,  in  large  measure,  made  for  purposes  of 
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spoils  politics.     The  inmates  of  the  state's  penal,  correctional 
and  charitable  institutions  received  only  secondary  consideration. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  received  the  strong  condemnation  of 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities.  On  May  14,  1909,  the  Board 
issued  the  following  statement,  "In  our  judgment  the  measure,  as 
it  now  stands,  would  fasten  upon  the  state  a  service  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  present  system.  TTTe  hope  the  bill  will  fail  of 
passage . "3^ 

The  amended  bill,  having  passed  the  Senate,  now  went  to  the 
House  for  action.     The  House  organization  was  antagonistic  to 
that  of  the  Senate  with  the  result  that  here  in  the  lower  branch 
of  the  General  Assembly  the  bill  was  killed  in  committee. 3? 

But  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  desired  to  enact  a  chari- 
ties law  at  this  session.     As  a  result,  on  May  27,  three  days 
before  the  date  set  for  final  adjournment,  conference  committees 
were  appointed  unofficially  by  both  Houses.     These  committees 
met.     Hearings  were  held.    A  bill  was  drafted  based  upon  the 
Senate  bill,  with  certain  concessions  to  the  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Charities.     The  conference  committees  were  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  new  bill  and  reported  the  measure  favorably  to  the 
General  Assembly.     The  bill  passed  both  Houses.     On  May  30,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  reconsider  the  bill,  but  this 
motion  was  later  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  Gov.  Deneen 
who  signed  it  June  15,  1909. 38 

35Ibid 

360p.  cit.  1909,  p.  25. 
37Ibid. 

380p.  cit.  1909,  p.  26. 
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This  measure  was  a  compromise.     The  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities  felt  that  many  valuable  provisions  had  been  left  out  of 
the  bill.    At  the  same  time,  they  believed  the  measure  was  super- 
ior to  the  system  then  in  use.     Hence  they  accepted  it,  not  as 
conclusive,  but  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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The  Charities  Law  of  1909. 

This  law,  entitled,  An  Act  to  revise  the  laws  relating 
to  charities  and  making  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions thereof,39  applies  only  to  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  state.     The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  provide  adequate  care 

for  those  of  the  state's  unfortunates  who  are  in  charitable  in- 
40 

stitutions . 

The  act  provides  for  a  Board  of  Administration  to  consist  of 
five  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.     One  person  on  the  board  is  to  be  qualified 
by  experience  to  advise  the  board  regarding  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic.     One  person  on 
the  board  is,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  to  be  designated  as 
president  and  is  to  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board.  The 
Governor  may,  from  time  to  time,  designate  who  is  to  be  the 
board's  president.     The  remaining  members  are  to  be  reputable 
citizens  of  Illinois.    The  term  of  office  is  fixed  at  six  years 
and  the  members  are  to  receive  a  salary  of  $6,000  per  year. 
They  are  also  to  have  their  necessary  travelling  expenses  paid, 
are  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  position  and  are  not  to 
be  engaged  in  any  other  gainful  work  while  acting  as  members  of 

the  board.     Not  more  than  three  of  the  board's  members  are  to 

41 

belong  to  the  same  political  party. 

The  Governor  has  power  to  remove  any  member  of  the  board  for 


39Act  of  June  15,  1909.    Laws  of  111.  1909,  p.  103. 
40section  #1. 
42Section  #4. 
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incompetency,  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office.  Failure 
to  attend  three  consecutive  meetings  of  the  board,  unless  ex- 
cused formally  by  the  board,  renders  the  offending  member's  seat 

4-2 

vacant  and  the  Governor  may  fill  the  vacancy.  ** 

The  board  is  required  to  elect  one  of  its  members  fiscal 
supervisor.     The  duties  of  this  officer  are  prescribed  in  this 
statute.     One  of  the  members  of  the  board  is  to  be  chosen  sec- 
retary and  his  duties  are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board.  The 

board  may  employ  such  other  officers,  etc.,  as  in  its  estimation 

43 

is  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business. 

The  board  is  to  be  a  corporate  body  under  the  name  of  the 

Board  of  Administration  and  in  addition  to  the  powers  expressly 

conferred  is  to  have  such  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 

44 

full  and  complete  performance  of  its  duties  as  a  board. 

Executive  and  administrative  supervision  over  all  state 

charitable  institutions  that  now  are  or  may  exist  is  to  be  exer- 

45 

cised  by  the  board. 

The  board  is  to  succeed  to  all  the  property  rights  of  the 

boards  of  trustees,  managers  or  commissioners  of  the  state  char- 

46 

itable  institutions. 

The  board  is  "to  accept  and  hold  in  behalf  of  the  state,  if 
for  the  public  interest,  a  grant,  gift,  device  or  bequest  of  money 
or  property  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tion or  to  any  state  hospital  or  the  trustees  thereof,  heretofore 

428ection  #4. 
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or  hereafter  made  in  trust  for  the  maintenance  or  support  of  any 
insane  person  or  persons,  in  a  state  hospital  or  hospitals  or  for 
any  other  legitimate  purpose  connected  with  any  such  hospital 
or  hospitals."     The  inspection  and  investigation  of  ourdoor  re- 
lief, almshouses,  childrens'  home  finding  societies,  orphanages, 
and  lying-in  hospitals  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  board. 
The  board  is  empowered  to  investigate,  inspect  and  license  all 
institutions,  houses  or  places  in  which  any  person  may  be  de- 
tained for  care  ortreatment  for  mental  or  nervous  diseases.  The 
board  may  appoint  and  remove  the  superintendents  of  the  state 
charitable  institutions  and,  subject  to  the  State  Civil  Service 
law,  may  appoint  and  remove  "all  other  employes  of  the  said 
institutions,  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute  provided  for 
herein  and  of  the  Board  of  Administration."     The  board  may  visit 
and  inspect  any  charitable  society,  institution  or  association 
which  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid  or  is  supported  by  trust 
funds  upon  the  application  in  writing  of  two  reputable  citizens. 
The  report  of  such  inspections  is  to  be  made  to  the  Governor. 
The  board  can  "inspect  and  investigate  county  jails,  city  prisons, 
houses  of  correction,  workhouses  and  all  places  in  which  per- 
sons connected  or  suspected  of  crime  are  confined,  to  collect  impor 
ant  statistics  concerning  the  inmates,  to  ascertain  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  such  institutions  and  to  ascertain  how  the  insane  are 
treated."  The  regulation  of  admission  of  patients  and  inmates 
into  the  hospitals  and  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  board.     The  visitation  of  children  placed  in  fam- 
ily homes,  the  certification  of  home  finding  associations  and  v 
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orphanages,  the  examining  into  the  fitness  of  all  associations 
which  are  created  to  care  for  dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  and  which  seek  incorporation  and  the  reporting  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  relative  to  incorporation  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  given  to  the  board.    The  board  is  also  to 
"succeed  to  the  powers  and  duties  given  by  law  to  the  Board  of 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  in  relation  to  the  Illin- 
ois State  Colony  for  Improvable  Epileptics."47 

The  Psychopathic  Institute  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Administration.     It  is  to  appoint  a  director  and  a  psy- 
chologist who  is  to  work  under  the  board's  direction.     The  board 
has  power  to  fix  their  yearly  salaries  and  may  also  provide  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  state  charitable  institutions  with  the 

Institute.    Whenever  the  Institute  is  in  need  of  additional 

48 

help,  the  board  may  provide  for  the  same. 

49 

The  admission  of  patients  and  inmates  to  insane  hospitals, 
the  removal  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  from  the  county  almshouses 
to  state  institutions,5*^  the  transfer  of  insane  inmates  from  one 
hospital  to  another,  *  the  support  of  inmates,  "    the  boarding 
out  of  insane  patients,53  the  licensing  of  institutions  for  the 
care  of  mental  and  nervous  cases,54  the  visitation  of  children 
placed  in  family  homes,  the  certification  of  associations  that 

EC 

aim  to  care  for  delinquent  children, UxJ  and  the  care  of  the  insane 
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after  they  leave  the  institutions,56  are  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Administration. 

County  care  of  insane  as  well  as  the  commitment  of  mental 
and  nervous  cases  to  unlicensed  institutions  is  prohibited.5^ 
Plans  for  jails  and  almshouses  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Administration  for  its  approval.58 

Each  state  charitable  institution  is  to  be  visited  at  least 
once  every  three  months  by  a  member  of  the  board  for  the  purpose 
of  carefully  inspecting  the  management  of  the  institutions. 
The  results  of  these  inspections  with  the  recommendations  for  im- 
provement are  to  be  made  to  the  board  at  its  next  regular  or 
special  meeting.59 

At  least  once  a  year,  the  board  is  to  have  a  meeting  with 
the  superintendents  and  managing  officers  of  each  state  iharit- 
able  institution  and  the  members  of  the  State  Charities  Commis- 
sion to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  management  and  improvement 
of  the  care  of  the  state's  wards. ^® 

The  Board  of  Administration  is  given  power  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  to  execute  its  powers.    The  superintendents 
are  given  power  to  make  such  rules  as  may  be  desirable  for  their 
institutions,  subject,  however,  to  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Administration. 

Once  a  year,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  October,  the  board 


56Section  #27 
^Section  #28 
58Section  #32 
59Section  #4 
60 Sect ion  #4 
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is  to  make  a  report ' to  the  Governor  setting  forth  its  activities 
during  the  year  and  also  the  recommendations  which  it  may  deem 
proper.     The  Governor  may  require  special  reports  from  the  board. 

The  act  also  provides  for  a  Charities  Commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.     Not  more  than  three  of  the  members 
are  to  belong  to  the  same  political  party.     The  term  of  office 
is  fixed  at  five  years.     Three  members  of  the  commission  are  to 
constitute  a  quorum.    All  vacancies  on  the  commission  are  to  be 
filled  by  the  Governor  and  Senate.     Failure  to  attend  three  con- 
secutive meetings  of  the  commission,  without  being  excused  by  a 
formal  vote  of  the  commission,  may  be  treated  by  the  Governor 
as  resignation  of  the  office. 

The  commission  is  to  elect  one  of  its  members  president. 
An  executive  secretary  may  be  employed  at  a  salary  of  $3,600  a 
year  and  the  commission  may  employ  such  other  off!  cers  as  it 
deems  necessary.     The  members  of  the  commission  are  to  receive 
no  salary,  but  their  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  employes  working 
under  the  commission's  direction,  shall  be  paid  by  the  state. 

The  commission  is  required  to  "investigate  the  whole  system 
of  public  charitable  institutions  of  the  state,  examine  into  the 
condition  and  management  thereof,  especially  of  state  hospitals, 
jails  and  almshouses;  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  all  such  in- 
stitutions shall  furnish  to  the  Charities  Commission,  on  its  re- 
quest, such  information  and  statistics  as  it  may  require.  The 
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Charities  Commission,  "/hen  directed  by  the  Governor,  shall  in- 
vestigate as  a  whole  commission,  or  as  a  committee  thereof,  into 
any  and  all  phases  of  the  equipment,  management  or  policy  of  any 
state  charitable  institution  and  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Governor.    The  Charities  Commission  may  inquire, 
in  its  discretion,  into  the  equipment,  management  and  policies 
of  all  institutions  and  organizations  coming  under  the  supervis- 
ion and  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Administration.     The  Charities 
Commission,  annually,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  shall  submit 
to  the  Governor  a  printed  report  of  all  its  doings  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  stating  in  detail  all  expenses  incurred, 
all  officers  and  agents  employed,  and  such  suggestions  and 
recommendations  as  this  commission  deems  necessary  and  pertinent." 

The  commission  is  to  hold  at  least  one  regular  meeting  every 
three  months  and  as  many  others  as  it  may  deem  advisable.  The 
commission  may  make  such  rules  for  conducting  its  business  as  it 
sees  fit.63 

The  State  Charities  Commission  is  given  power  to  "hold  con- 
ferences of  officers  of  state,  county  and  municipal  charitable 
institutions,  officials  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
public  funds  used  for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  poor  and 
boards  of  institution  visitors  and  of  county  visitors  to  consider 
detail  questions  of  management,  the  methods  to  be  pursued,  and 
adopted  to  secure  the  economical  and  efficient  conduct  of  such 


Section  #5. 
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institutions,  the  most  effective  plans  for  granting  relief  to  the 
poor  and  similar  subjects."    The  officials  who  attend  such  con- 
ferences, provided  they  are  invited  and  actually  attend,  are  to  w 
paid  their  actual  necessary  expenses.     These  conferences  can  be 
held  whenever  and  wherever  the  commission  desires.64 

The  Board  of  Administration  and  the  Charities  Commission  are 
each  given  power  to  conduct  investigations  and  administer  oaths 

65 

and  require  the  production  of  books  and  papers  for  examination. 

that 

The  statute  provides  /'no  member  of  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tion or  of  the  Charities  Commission;  and  no  officer,  agent  or 
employe  of  either  board  or  commission,  and  no  officer,  manager 
or  visitor  of  any  state  institution  shall  be  directly  or  indirect- 
ly interested  in  any  contract  or  other  agreement  for  building, 
repairing,  furnishing  or  supplying  said  institutions,  or  for  dis- 
posing of  the  product  or  products,  of  any  said  institution  "under 
penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment. 

It  is  provided  in  the  law  that  all  employes  of  the  Board  of 
Administration,  and  all  employes  of  the  Charities  Commission  and 
of  the  State  Charitable  institutions  and  the  director,  psycholo- 
gist and  employes  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute  shall  be 
appointed  "under  civil  service  rules."  The  managing  officers  of 

all  the  state  charitable  institutions  are,  however,  to  be  exempt 

67 

from  civil  service  regulations. 

The  Board  of  Administration  in  conjunction  with  the  Civil 

64Section  #31 
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Service  Commission  is  to  determine  the  salaries  of  the  officers 

and  employes  of  the  state  institutions.     This  does  not,  however, 

include  the  managing  officers  of  the  institutions.     These  salaries 

are  to  be  uniform,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  for  like  service. ^8 

All  members  of  the  Board  of  Administration  and  all  employes 

in  the  charity  service  of  the  state  who  handle  property  and  money 

are  required  to  furnish  bonds.     The  cost  of  these  bonds  is  to 

be  borne  by  the  state. 69 

The  boards  of  trustees,  commissioners  and  managers  of  the 

70 

state  charitable  institutions  are  abolished. ,w 

Provision  is,  however,  made  in  the  law  for  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  three  visitors  for  each  charitable  institution. 
These  visitors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  are  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
six  years.     One  of  the  members  of  each  board  must  be  a  woman. 
Two  members  of  each  board  are  to  constitute  a  quorum.  Vacancies 
are  to  be  filled  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Each  board  of  visitors  is  empowered  to  "maintain  an  effective 
inspection  of  its  respective  institution,  for  which  purpose 
the  visitors  or  a  majority  thereof  shall  visit  and  inspect  the 
institution  at  least  once  each  quarter  in  the  cases  of  institutions 
having  the  whole  state  for  a  district  and  at  least  once  each  month 
in  the  cases  of  institutions  whose  districts  are  fractional 
parts  of  the  state."    They  are  also  to  keep  in  a  book  provided 
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for  the  purpose  "a  fair  and  full  record  of  its  doings  which  shall 
be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Governor,  a  comm- 
ittee of  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  the  Charities  Commis- 
sion, or  any  person  appointed  by  the  Governor,  or  the  said  Charities 
Commission  to  examine  them,"     The  visitors  are  to  "hold  regular 
meetings  at  least  once  each  quarter  in  the  cases  of  institutions 
having  the  whole  state  for  a  district,  and  at  least  once  each 
month  in  the  cases  of  institutions  whose  districts  are  fractional 
parts  of  the  state;  and  cause  to  be  typewritten  within  ten  days 
after  each  such  meeting,  the  minutes  and  proceedings  of  such 
meeting,  and  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  sent  forthwith  to  each 
visitor  and  to  the  Charities  Commission."    Whenever  a  visitor 
visits  an  institution,  the  date  of  such  visit  is  to  be  entered 
in  the  book  kept  at  the  institution  for  that  purpose.  Every 
July,  these  boards  are  to  make  a  detailed  report  to  the  Charities 
Commission  setting  forth  the  results  of  their  visits  and  inspections 
together  with  their  recommendations.     In  these  reports  there  is 
also  to  be  included  such  other  matter  as  the  commission  may  re- 
quire fur  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  preceding 
the  date  of  the  report. 

These  boards  of  visitors  are  to  receive  no  pay  for  their 
services  but  their  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Administration 
out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  insti- 
tutions.^1 

The  law  specifies  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  fiscal 
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supervisor.     These  may  be  grouped  under  seven  headings,  namely: 

1.  To  "examine  into  the  condition  of  all  buildings,  grounds 
and  other  property  connected  with  any  state  charitable  institution 
and  into  its  methods  of  bookkeeping,  storekeeping  and  all  matters 
relating  to  its  business  and  financial  management." 

2.  To  "study  and  become  familiar  with  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  said  institutions  as  to  location,  freight 
rates,  efficiency  of  farm  and  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  the  determination  of  the  local  and  general  requirements 
both  for  maintenance  and  improvement." 

3.  In  all  cases  of  important  transactions,  the  fiscal  super- 
visor is  to  get  the  counsel  and  approval  of  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istration . 

4.  Every  three  months,  the  fiscal  supervisor  is  to  report 
the  work  of  his  office  to  the  Board  of  Administration  and  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Administration  to  the  Governor,  the 
yearly  acts  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  are  to  be  given. 

5.  This  officer  is  to  "receive,  examine  and  present  with  his 
written  opinion  to  the  board,  every  plan  and  specification 

for  new  construction  or  repair  exceeding  in  estimated  value  one 
thousand  dollars.     He  shall  examine  into  every  plan  and  specifi- 
cation of  new  construction  or  improvement  if  such  improvement 
exceeds  two  thousand  dollars  in  cost. 

6.  The  interchange  of  farm  products  and  other  products  between 
the  institutions  is  to  be  cared  for  by  this  official. 

7.  The  provisions  of  this  act  dealing  with  the  collecting 
of  money  to  reimburse  the  state  for  caring  for  patients  and  in- 
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mates  are  to  be  enforced  by  the  fiscal  supervisor.72 

The  managing  officers  of  the  charitable  institutions  are  to 

present  an  itemized  list  of  appropriations  desired  for  maintenance 

and  special  purposes  when  asked  by  the  fiscal  supervisor.  The 

fiscal  officer  is  to  tabulate  these  lists  and  present  them  to 

the  Board  of  Administration  with  his  recommendations.     Then  the 

board  is  to  present  the  needs  of  the  institutions  to  the  legis- 

73 

lature  after  the  Governor  has  sanctioned  the  same. 

The  act  also  created  a  board  of  joint  estimate  which  is  to 
consist  of  the  managing  officers  of  the  institutions  and  a  committee 
of  the  board.     This  board  is  to  meet  annually  and  the  fiscal  super- 
visor is  to  be  the  chairman  of  this  board  of  joint  estimate.  This 
board  is  to  classify  supplies  and  estimate  the  requirements  of 
the  various  institutions,  so  that  the  most  practical  and  economic- 
al purchases  can  be  made.    A  standing  purchase  committee  whose 
duty  it  is  to  purchase  the  supplies  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
board  of  joint  estimate.    The  fiscal  supervisor  is  to  be  a  member 
of  this  committee,  the  remaining  committeemen  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  joint  board.     In  cases  of  emergency,  this  purchasing 
committee  may  provide  supplies.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
Pure  Food  Commissioner  to  co-cperate  with  the  purchasing  committee 
or  the  superintendents  in  testing  the  quality,  strength  or  purity 
of  food  supplies.     In  purchasing  supplies,  preference  is  to  be 
given  Illinois  residents,  providing  this  policy  does  not  work  to 
the  detriment  of  the  state.  

^Section  #13. 
'^Section  #14. 
'^Section  #15. 
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The  managing  officers  of  the  institutions  are  to  be  furn- 
ished with  forms  upon  which  are  to  be  listed,  the  needed  supplies, 
materials,  salaries  and  improvements.     These  forms  are  to  be 
sent  monthly  to  the  fiscal  supervisor.     This  officer  has  power 
to  approve  or  change  the  estimates  that  are  made.     In  case  of  a 
difference  between  the  estimates  of  the  managing  officer  and 
the  fiscal  supervisor,  the  matter  is  decided  by  the  Board  of 
Administration.     Estimates  for  longer  periods  than  one  month 
may  be  made  for  staple  or  other  supplies  designated  by  the  board. 
No  supplies  are  to  be  purchased  for  more  than  fifteen  months. 
The  managing  officer  or  some  officer  of  the  institution  under 
bond  must  swear  to  vouchers  for  supplies  delivered  or  services 
rendered.     These  are  to  be  on  a  uniform  blank.     These  become  the 
basis  of  payment  through  the  State  Auditor  and  State  Treasurer. 
Complete  power  to  audit  such  vouchers  is  reposed  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Auditor.     He  is  to  keep  expenditures  within  the 
limit  of  the  appropriations  and  is  also  to  see  to  the  correctness 
of  the  bills  paid.75 

All  the  funds  of  the  charitable  institutions  are  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  State  Treasurer.     The  managing  officers  are  to  send 
to  him  monthly  "all  the  collections  and  miscellaneous  receipts" 
of  the  institutions"  and  'a  detailed  statement  of  such  collections 
shall  be  made  monthly  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  by  the  managing 
officer  of  the  institution.7^ 

The  Charity  Law  of  1909  repealed  the  previous  Acts  of  April 

75Section  #16. 
76Section  #17 
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9,  1869  and  June  4,  1907, 77  and  went  into  force  Jan.  1,  1910. 78 

The  next  year  (1910)  an  act  was  passed  amending  sections 
16  and  17  of  the  Act  of  June  15,  1909.     These  amendments  deal 
with  questions  of  detail  such  as  the  purchase  of  supplies,  the 
monthly  estimate  of  expenses  and  the  contingent  fund  and  need  not 
be  discussed  here. 

In  1911,  the  General  Assembly  repassed  the  Charity  Law  of 
1909.     This  was  done  to  remove  a  cloud  as  to  its  constitutional- 
ity.    Prior  to  this  reenactment  of  the  law,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  had  invalidated  an  appropriation  made  to  the  University 
of  Illinois,  because  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  relating  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  had  not 
been  complied  with.     It  was  found  upon  examination  that  there 
were  similar  defects  in  the  passage  of  the  State  Charities 
Act  and  it  was  feared  that  the  act  might  be  questioned  in 
court.7^ 

For  this  reason,  the  General  Assembly  in  1911  repassed  the 
act  so  as  to  remove  all  question  of  doubt.     vThile  repassing  the 
act,  certain  modifications  and  amendments  were  made  in  the 
measure. ®®    These  changes  were  on  matters  of  detail  which  did 
not  affect  the  fundamentals  of  the  law. 

The  new  charities  law  made  radical  changes  in  the  management 
of  the  state  charitable  institutions,  in  establishing  a  highly 
centralized  system  of  administration  for  these  institutions. 

^Section  #38 
78Section  #36 

7^Letter  from  A.L.Bowen  under  date  of  May  15,  1913. 
80Ibid. 
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But  these  changes  may  be  said  to  be  a  logical  development  of 
the  centralizing  tendencies  previously  noted  toward  an  increase 
of  state  activity  in  the  field  of  public  charity. 

The  most  important  changes  may  be  grouped  under  six  heads. 
The  first  was  the  abolition  of  boards  of  trustees  for  the  va- 
rious charitable  institutions. 

The  second  was  the  abolition  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities  and  the  creation  of  the  State  Charities  Commission. 

The  third  was  the  concentration  of  executive,  business 
and  administrative  power  over  the  charitable  institutions  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  board  -  the  Board  of  Administration.  To 
assist  the  board  are  the  Charities  Commission  with  wide  powers 
of  investigation  and  the  boards  of  institutional  visitors. 

The  fourth  change  was  the  abolition  of  institutional 
treasurers  and  the  transfer  of  institutional  money  to  the  State 
Treasurer.     This  has  systematized  accounting,  simplified  book- 
keeping, obtained  accuracy  and  the  proper  expenditure  of  funds 
has  been  guaranteed. 

The  fifth  change  was  the  consolidation  of  the  institutional 
appropriations,  for  ordinary  purposes  into  one  gross  sum  from 
which  the  needs  of  the  different  institutions  are  supplied.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  idea  of  single  board  management.     The  board 
keeps  the  accounts  of  the  seventeen  charitable  institutions 
separate,  but  the  ordinary  appropriations  are  made  in  one  sum. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  special  appropriations. 
These  cannot  be  transferred  and  if  a  surplus  arises  which  is  not 
needed  by  the  institution  for  which  appropriated  it  reverts  to 
the  state  treasury. 
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The  last  change  was  centralizing  the  purchase  of  supplies  in 
the  board  of  joint  estimate.    Purchasing  supplies  in  large  quan- 
tities, for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  the  active  competi- 
tion of  sellers  works  to  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

"A  single  management  enables  better  care,  improvement  and 
operation  of  the  physical  properties.     It  is  possible  to  permit 
one  institution  to  avail  itself  of  the  experience  of  other  in- 
stitutions."81 


Blue  Book  of  Illinois,  1911,  p.  320. 
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Operations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Administration. 


In  pursuance  of  the  Charity  Law  of  1909,  Governor  Deneen 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Administration:  Mr.  Lawrence 
Y.  Sherman  of  Springfield,  Dr.  J.  L.  Greene  of  Kankakee,  Col. 
F.  D.  Whipp  of  Springfield,  Judge  B.  R.  Burroughs  of  Edwardsville 
and  Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor  of  Peoria.    Mr.  Sherman  was  named  by  the 
Governor  as  president  and  executive  officer  of  the  board;  and 
Dr.  Greene  was  appointed  to  advise  the  board  on  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.    On  Aug.  3,  1909, 
the  board  met  in  Springfield  and  completed  its  organization  by 

selecting  Col.  Whipp  as  fiscal  supervisor  and  Judge  Burroughs 
82 

as  secretary. 

The  active  duties  of  the  board  did  not  begin  until  Jan.  1, 
1910.    The  time  from  its  appointment  to  its  assumption  of  active 
duties  was  spent  in  preparing  the  administrative  details  for 
its  actual  service.    From  Sept.  2,  1909,  to  Sept.  23,  1909,  the 
board  visited  the  institutions  that  had  been  placed  under  its 
control  and  three  weeks  of  the  time  between  September  23,  1909, 
and  January  1,  1910,  was  spent  in  visiting  charitable  institu- 
tions in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  New  York.®3 

The  board  completely  revised  the  system  of  blanks  used  for 
various  purposes,  and  also  introduced  the  method  of  purchasing 
supplies  in  large  quantities  on  competitive  bids.     On  Oct.  20, 

op 

^Report  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  Illinois,  1910, p. 5. 
830p.  cit.  pp.  5,  6. 
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1909,  the  fiscal  supervisor  called  a  meeting  of  the  managers  of 
the  state  institutions  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the  board 
"to  classify  the  supplies  and  estimate  the  requirements  of  the  va- 
rious institutions,  so  as  to  provide  for  their  most  practical, 
economical  purchase?84    This  committee  of  joint  estimate,  on 
Jan.  1,  1910,  created  a  standing  purchasing  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  Greene,  Mr.  0* Connor  and  Col.  Whipp,  the  fiscal  super- 
visor; the  latter  acting  as  chairman,  as  provided  by  law.  At 
the  outset,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  classifying  and 
fixing  standards  for  supplies.    The  State  Food  Department  assist- 
ed the    board  especially  in  determining  the  quality  of  supplies. 
Although  the  board  began  its  operations  at  a  time  of  rising 
prices,  it  stated  in  its  first  report:   "We  believe  the  institu- 
tions will  be  more  economically  maintained  under  thi3  act  than 
under  the  former  method."85    This  prediction  has  proven  true. 
The  Board  of  Administration,  through  the  work  of  its  fiscal  su- 
pervisor, has  effected  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  institutions.     In  his  1913  message  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Gov.  Deneen  said,  "Comparing  operating  expenses  for  the 
years  1910  and  1911  with  those  for  the  year  1909,  the  last  year 
under  the  management  of  boards  of  trustees,  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  the  per  capita  expense  of  maintaining  the  seventeen 
state  charitable  institutions  (excluding  the  Chicago  State  Hos- 
pital at  Dunning,  which  came  under  state  supervision  on  July,  1912) 
for  the  two  years  of  $483,106.89;  or,  comparing  for  the  same 
periods  the  bills  incurred  for  ordinary  current  expenses,  there 


Op.  cit.  p.  6. 
Q50p.  cit.  p.  7. 
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has  been  a  saving  of  $389, 802. 63. "86 

On  Sept.  10,  1910,  the  accounts  of  the  fiscal  supervisor 
on  all  business  matters  were  audited  and  found  to  be  correct. 
All  moneys,  etc.,  which  had  passed  into  his  hands  were  properly 
expended  or  accounted  for.    Four  days  later,  the  audit  received 

art 

the  approval  of  the  board.  ' 

The  board,  through  its  fiscal  supervisor,  exercises  a  care- 
ful supervision  over  the  requests  of  the  managing  officers  of 

88 

the  various  institutions  for  appropriations.        The  managing 
officers  send  their  estimates  to  the  fiscal  supervisor,  who 
examines  them.    He  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  same,  giv- 
ing his  reason  for  the  action  taken.    The  estimates  of  the  manag- 
ing officers,  together  with  the  suggestions  of  the  fiscal  super- 
visor, are  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  for  action.     On  Jan.  20, 
1913,  Mr.  Whipp  submitted  to  the  board  his  recommendations  for 
appropriations.    According  to  the  managing  officers,  $11,692,364.53 
was  needed,  but  the  fiscal  supervisor  reduced  this  amount  to 
$10, 352, 968,39  ,  making  a  saving  of  $1,339, 395. 64. 89    Such  a  sys- 
tem of  careful  financial  supervision  ought  to  result  in  a  saving 
to  the  state. 

All  institution  moneys  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the  insti- 
tution treasurers  on  Jan.  1,  1910,  were  transferred  to  the  State 
Treasurer.    Moneys  collected  by  superintendents  from  various 

86Biennial  Message  of  Charles  S.  Deneen,  1913,  p.  7. 
87Report  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  111.  1910,  p.  5. 
88The  board  was  given  this  power  by  Section  #14  of  the  Act  of 
June  11,  1912. 

^Report  of  P.  D.  TChipp,  fiscal  supervisor,  regarding  requests 
for  appropriations  for  the  state  charitable  institutions,  Illinois, 
1913,  p.  5. 
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sources  and  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  superintendents 
or  the  institution  treasurers  when  the  Act  of  1909  went  into 
effect  were  sent  to  the  State  Treasurer.    Money  that  was  collected 
from  such  sources  as  the  sale  of  manufactured  articles  or  farm 
products  and  miscellaneous  funds  were,  by  the  Act  of  1909,  trans- 
ferred monthly  to  the  State  Treasurer.90    The  board  believed  that 
this  policy  was  meritorious,  but  adds,  "The  Act,  however,  re- 
quired all  the  balanaces  in  the  institution  treasurer's  hands 
as  well  as  collections  from  various  sources,  such  as  manufact- 
ured articles,  receipts  from  counties  for  the  support  of  inmates, 
and  the  like  to  be  paid  in  to  the  State  Treasury  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  transferred  to  the  general  revenue  fund.    This  deprived 
the  institutions  of  these  moneys,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  lost  to  these  institutions  before  the  act  was  amended.'1 

The  first  report  of  the  board  stated  in  regard  to  this 
matter:  "The  amendment  of  the  act    approved  Feb.  26 ,  1910,  set- 
ting apart  the  miscellaneous  receipts  and  income  of  the  several 
institutions  as  a  special  fund  for  their  benefit  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  mingling  with  the  general  revenue  funds  of  the  State, 
may  not  be  of  continuing  effect.     In  substance,  it  is  an  appro- 
priation of  so  much  of  the  income  of  the  State.     It  may,  there- 
fore require  a  re-enactment  of  appropriate  provisions  for  each 
biennial  period  to  cover  such  an  income.    We,  therefore,  urge 
that  in  the  appropriations  by  the  incoming  General  Assembly  such 
sections  be  incorporated  as  may  effectively  accomplish  the  pur- 


yuReport  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  Illinois,  1910, p£. 
9l0p.  Cit.  p.  7. 
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po3e  intended."92 

When  the  board  assumed  its  active  duties  on  Jan.  1,  1910,  it 
found  that  after  July  1,  1909,  the  salaries  of  certain  managing 
officers  had  been  increased  by  the  outgoing  boards  of  trustees. 
The  Board  of  Administration  did  not  approve  of  this  action;  and 
in  appointing  the  managing  officer  it  fixed  their  salaries  at 
the  rates  which  existed  before  the  increase." 

In  conpliance  with  the  Act  of  1909,  the  board  with  the  aid 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  endeavored  to  determine  the  sal- 
aries of  the  officers  and  employes  other  than  the  managing  offi- 
cers.   These  salaries  were  to  be  as  uniform  as  possible.  Consid- 
erable inequality  was  found  to  exist;  and  Lhe  board  considered 
that  while  uniformity  could  be  obtained  in  most  cases,  in  some 
cases  it  was  not  desirable.    As  some  2,500  officers  and  employes 
were  involved,  the  adjustment  required  considerable  time  and  labor? 

The  board  has  also  reorganized  the  medical  and  nursing 
staffs  of  the  various  institutions.    This  work  was  begun  by  Dr. 
Greene,  the  first  alienist  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  and 
has  been  continued  by  his  successor,  Dr.  Norbury.    Before  this 
reorganization,  the  members  of  the  medical  staffs  of  the  institu- 
tions, particularly  those  for  the  insane,  were  of  equal  rank 
except  that  one  was  designated  as  First  Assistant  Physician. 
The  board,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Greene,  issued  a  gen- 
eral order  establishing  "four  separate  and  distinct  ranks.  " 


y^0p.  cit.  p.  10. 
93op.  cit.  pp.  10,  11. 
940P#  cit.  P-  1°« 
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The  lowest  rank  was  the  Interne,  then  came  the  Assistant  Phy- 
sician, next  the  Physician  and  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  was 
the  Assistant  Superintendent.    Those  entering  the  services  as 
interne  could  for  meritorious  work  advance  by  promotion  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Superintendent.95 

96 

The  board  has  systematized  and  standardized  the  service 
so  that  it  is  uniform  in  all  the  state  hospitals.    The  stand- 
ard is  high  and  the  board  feels  that  the  work  done  is"equal  to 
that  of  any  other  state  in  the  country."    This  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  civil  service  law,  which  selected  well 
trained  men,  and  the  Psychopathic  Institute,  which  stimulated 
scientific  inquiry.97    Each  hospital  has  its  medical  society 
and  frequent  meetings  are  held  at  which  are  discussed  problems 
peculiar  to  each  institution.     In  addition,  there  is  "The 
Illinois  Hospitals  Medical  Society,"  composed  only  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  staffs  of  the  various  state  hospitals,  which 
holds  meetings  every  four  months.    This  organization,  which  has 
been  especially  active  during  the  past  year,  hashad  a  wholesome 
influence  on  the  medical  service  of  the  state  institutions. 

A  skilled  medical  staff  should  be  supplemented  by  an  effi- 
cient nursing  and  attendant  corps.    7/ith  this  in  view,  the  board 
placed  the  nursing  service  in  each  of  the  institutions  under 
the  "immediate  direction  of  a  graduate  of  a  general  hospital 
training  school."    Each  hospital  maintains  a  school  for  attend- 


950p.  cit.  p.  11. 
960p.  cit.  1912,  p.  15. 
9?0p.  cit.  p.  16. 
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ants  and  one  year's  attendance  is  required.  A  training  school 
for  nurses  is  also  maintained.    Only  those  persons  who  complete 
a  year's  instruction  for  attendants  and  show  special  capacity 
for  the  work  as  nurse  are  admitted  to  the  school.9**  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  work  and  today,  even  though  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement,  this  part  of  the  charity  service 
of  Illinois  ranks  high. 

The  board  has  also  made  advance  in  the  study  of  the  feeble 
minded.    The  Board  of  Administration,  realizing  the  need  of  giving 
the  matter  serious  study,  employed  Dr.  E.  B.  Huey  and  "through  the 
organization  instituted  by  him  each  child  was  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  its  mental  capacity  and  possibility  for  training."  This 
work  is  now  being  carried  on  at  the  Lincoln  State  School  and 
Colony  by  Dr.  Clara  H.  Town.9**    jn  "constructive  advanced  work 
in  studying  the  educational  psychological  problems  of  the  feeble 
minded,  Illinois  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  country.""*"00  Judg- 
ing the  work  by  its  concrete  achievements,  this  declaration 
seems  fully  justified. 

Further,  the  board  has  introduced  new  features  in  the  keep- 
ing of  hospital  records,  such  as  the  keeping  of  restraint  rec- 
ords, the  manner  of  making  the  daily  reports,  the  inspection  of 
fire  escapes  and  the  reports  of  coroner's  inquests.     The  board 
plans  to  standardize  ward  reports,  dietitian,  food  and  waste 
reports    and  hydrotherapeutic  reports.1^    The  object  of  these 
records  is  to  locate  responsibility  and  make  the  service  more 

98op.  cit.  1910,  pp.  11,  12. 

990p.  cit.  1912,  p.  32. 

l°00p.  cit.  p.  33. 

I°l0p.  cit.  p.  31. 
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efficient. 

Moreover,  the  board  has  placed  institutions,  other  than  state 

hospitals,  upon  a  more  efficient  basis  especially  "with  reference 

to  physical  examinations  on  entrance  and  proper  legal  records  of 

the  same;  a  legal  case  record  which  places  responsibility  and 

covers  the  essentials  of  a  bedside  record  that  becomes  a  part  of 

102 

the  permanent  records  of  the  institution."         A  record  of  the 
movement  of  the  attending  physicians  with  a  weekly  report  to 
the  board  is  also  kept.103 

The  board  is  also  planning  to  reorganize  the  dental  service 
of  the  institutions.    In  some  institutions,  this  has  been  fair- 
ly well  done  and  the  board  hopes  to  complete  the  work  within  the 
next  year.104 

When  the  board  assumed  its  active  duties,  it  began  the  task 
of  removing  the  insane  who  were  being  cared  for  in  local  insti- 
tutions, to  the  state  hospitals.    The  work  progressed  slowly  ow- 
ing to  the  limited  accommodations  in  the  state  institutions.  In 
July  1912,  the  accommodations  were  increased  when  the  state  took 
over  the  Cook  County  Hospital  at  Dunning.105    This  year  witnessed 
the  completion  of  the  work.     On  Jan.  21,  1913,  the  Board  of 
Administration  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  it  had  made 
room  in  the  state  hospitals  for  all  the  legally  committed  in- 
sane and  that  hereafter  the  state  would  be  the  sole  custodian 
of  its  insane.106 


102op.  cit.  p.  43. 

103ibid. 

104ibid. 

105Biennial  Message  of  Charles  S.  Deneen,  1913,  p.  7. 
106ciipping  from  the  Chicago  Record  Herald,  Jan.  22,  1913. 
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This  order  released  the  counties  from  all  expenses  for  the 
care  of  insane,  an  amount  aggregating  annually  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Heretofore,  the  counties  had  paid  for  the  clothing  of  all 
indigent  insane  sent  to  the  state  hospitals.    This  expense  is 
now  assumed  by  the  state  which,  however,  recoups  itself  by  re- 
quiring the  estates  or  the  relatives  of  the  insane  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  in  the  state  hospital. 

Moreover,  the  board  has  carried  out  the  other  duties  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Act  of  1909,  such  as  visiting  and  inspecting  the 
charitable  institutions,  licensing  private  hospitals  which  care 
for  persons  afflicted  with  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  approving 
articles  of  incorporation  for  home  finding  associations,  provid- 
ing for  the  boarding  out  of  insane  patients,  providing  for  the 
"after  care"  of  paroled  and  discharged  convalescent  patients , etc. 

The  board  has  also  continued  the  work  of  rehabilitating  the 
institutions  so  that  the  environment  of  the  states  unfortunates 
may  be  made  as  helpful  and  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

The  board  since  its  creation  has  suffered  only  two  changes 
in  its  personnel.    The  first  took  place  in  1911  when  Dr.  J.  L. 
Greene,  resigned  as  Alienist  of  the  Board  of  Administration  to 
accept  the  Superintendency  of  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental  and 
Nervous  Diseases  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.    This  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Norbury.107    The  second 
change  occurred  April  1,  1913,  when  Mr.  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,108 

107Report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,  Illinois,  1911, p. 71 
l°8Letter  from  L.  Y.  Sherman  under  date  of  April  14,  1913. 
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having  been  elected  United  States  Senator,  severed  his  connection 
with  the  board.      Gov.  Dunne  thereupon  appointed  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Kern  of  Belleville  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  act  as  president. 

A  study  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Administration  impresses 
one  with  the  thorough  and  businesslike  way  in  which  the  charities 
of  Illinois  are  managed.    The  state's  charities  are  a  credit  to 
the  commonwealth  and  rank  well  with  similar  institutions  in 
other  states.    But  this  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  need  for  reform  in  the  charity  service.    To  a  consider- 
ation of  the  more  important  of  these  needs  Chapter  IX  is  devoted. 


The  State  Charities  Commission. 
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The  General  Assembly  which  passed  the  Act  of  1909  that  placed 
the  administrative  control  of  the  state* s  charities  in  the  Board 
of  Administration  also  created  an  impartial  State  Charities 
Commission.  (  This  commission  was  to  be  free  from  any  control  by 
the  Board  of  Administration,  but  it  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
board  in  furthering  the  charity  interests  of  the  state.  The 
powers  conferred  upon  the  commission  were  of  a  visitorial, 
investigating  and  recommending  character.-1-09 

On  Jan.  1,  1910,  Gov.  Deneen  appointed  as  members  of  the 
newly  created  commission,  Dr.  Frank  Billings  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
John  Rapp  of  Fairfield,  Dr.  Etoil  G.  Hirsch  of  Chicago,  Mr.  John 
B.  Harris  of  Champaign,  and  Dr.  J.  T.  McAnally  of  Carbondale, 
all  of  whom  are  still  serving  on  the  commission.    Dr.  Billings 
was  elected  president  and  has  held  this  position  ever  since.  The 
commission  selected  Mr.  H7.  C.  Graves  as  executive  secretary,  he 
being  the  only  applicant  who  passed  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion for  the  position.    Mr.  Graves  held  the  office  only  a  short 
time,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowen,  the  present  in- 
cumbent .l-*-0 

Since  its  creation,  the  commission  has  aimed  to  make  its 
system  of  institutional  inspection  thorough.    To  assist  in  this 
work,  the  commission  has  an  institutional  inspector,  Miss  Vella 

109Tjie  charities  Commission,  unlike  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, has  no  administrative  duties  to  perform. 

H°Report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,  Illinois,  1910, 
pp.  8,  9. 
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Martin,  who  is  under  civil  service  rules.     Boards  of  visitors, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  inspect  those  institutions  which  serve 
a  fraction  of  the  state,  also  aid  the  commission.    These  boards 
were  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1909  and  they  make  monthly  visits 
to  the  institutions  and  report  conditions.     Those  boards  which 
serve  institutions  covering  the  whole  state  are  required  to  make 
quarterly  visits  and  reports.    In  each  county,  there  are  boards 
of  auxiliary  visitors,  who  are  required  to  inspect  and  report 
annually  regarding  the  county  jail  and  almshouse  and  the  money 
expended  by  the  county  for  relief. 

By  means  of  this  network  of  inspection  agencies,  the  commis- 
sion has  been  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  state  and 
local  charitable  institutions.    On  the  whole,  the  inspectors 
have  done  creditable  work  and  their  inspections  and  reports 
have  produced  results  for  the  better.    The  Charities  Commission 
has  made  the  system  of  local  and  state  institutional  inspection 
more  thorough  than  did  the  old  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 
As  a  result,  the  local  agencies  and  the  state  institutions  are 
brought  into  a  closer  relation  with  the  central  commission. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  Forty-Seventh  General  Assembly, 
the  Act  of  1909  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics.111    This  bureau  was  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Charities  Commission  and  the  director  was  to  be  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  commission.     Since  this  amendment  was 
passed,  the  commission  has  been  busy  laying  the  foundation  for 
this  work.     It  is  planned  to  have  the  bureau  ready  for  operation 

li:LLaws  of  Illinois,  1911-12.    Special  Session,  p.  73. 
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on  July  1,  1913. 

The  State  Conference  of  Charities  is,  by  the  Act  of  1909, 
under  the  direction  of  the  commission.     Through  this  agency,  the 
commission  is  able  to  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the 
charity  work  of  the  state.    To  making  these  yearly  conferences 
a  success,  the  commission  has  devoted  its  best  service  and  so 
successful  was  the  1912  Conference  that  the  commission  could  say 
that  it  was  "the  largest  in  attendance,  and  probably  the  most 
successful,  all  viewpoints  being  considered,  in  the  history  of 
the  organization."112 

To  further  facilitate  its  usefulness,  the  commission  soon 
after  its  organization  began  the  establishment  of  a  small  library 
on  subjects  connected  with  charities.11^    These  books  are  indexed 
according  to  the  Dewey  System  and  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
should  be  of  great  assistance,  not  only  to  the  commission,  but  to 
all  charity  workers  in  the  state. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,  Illinois,  1911 

is  the  last  annual  voluminous  report  which  the  commission  will 

issue.    The  reasons  which  actuated  the  commission  in  this  matter 

may  be  grouped  under  four  headings:  (1)  the  delay  in  printing  the 

report;  (2)  the  limitation  of  the  circulation  of  the  report  to 

4000  copies;  (3) the  overlapping  of  the  annual  report  with  the  con 

tents  of  the  Institution  Quarterly,  and  (4)  the  financial  loss  to 

the  state.    Beginning  with  the  year  1912,  the  Institution  Quarter- 

112Report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,  Illinois,  1912, 
p.  16. 

1130p.  cit.  1910,  p.  10. 
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lyll4  win  serve  as  the  medium  for  the  commission's  reports,  and 
at  the  close  of  each  year,  the  commission  will  issue  a  small 
pamphlet  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  pages  in  which  will  be  summar- 
ized the  commission's  reports  and  recommendation.    The  Quarterly 
has  a  circulation  of  7,000  and  hence  will  reach  more  persons  than 
did  the  old  annual  reports  and  the  issuance  of  the  Quarterly 
every  three  months  will  serve  to  give  the  people  notice  of  the 
investigations,  reports  of  inspections  and  recommendations  of  the 
commission  as  fast  as  they  are  ready. 

This  departure  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Charities  Commission  has  not  confined  its  efforts  to 
the  charities  of  the  state,  but  it  has  also  taken  an  a ctive  int- 
erest in  local  and  private  charities  and  social  welfare  agencies, 
and  in  the  words  of  the  commission,  "the  results  have  been  ample 
to  justify  our  effort."116 

In  addition  to  its  work  of  investigation,  the  commission 
has  urged  a  continuance  of  the  program  of  rehabilitating  the 


H^The  Institution  Quarterly  was  organized  by  the  Board  of 
Administration  in  1910  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of 
1909.     Dr.  F.  H.  Wines  was  its  first  editor.    With  his  death, 
the  Board  of  Administration  and  the  State  Charities  Commission 
jointly  took  up  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly.    The  Quarterly 
for  March  31,  1912  was  the  first  issue  under  the  joint  manage- 
ment.   The  editor  and  manager  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Charities  Commission,  Mr.  Bowen  and  he  is  assisted  by  Dr.  Norbury 
of  the  Board  of  Administration  and  Dr.  Singer,  Director  of  the 
State  Psychopathic  Institute.     The  aim  of  the  Quarterly  is  to 
"reflect  not  alone  the  work  of  the  state  institutions,  but  also, 
with  equal  prominence,  that  of  every  agency  in  the  field  of  gen- 
eral philanthropy  and  sociology." 

115Report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,  Illinois  1912, 
p.  23. 
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state  charitable  institutions,  it  has  favored  giving  greater 
publicity  to  the  charity  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
state  and  it  has  also  advocated  plans  for  bettering  the  care  of 
the  state* s  dependents. 

Through  its  powers  to  inspect  and  recommend  and  bring  the 
results  of  such  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
the  commission  has  agencies  within  its  control  which,  if  wisely 
used,  can  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  cause  of  charity  in  Illinois . 
The  writer  believes  that  these  are  being  wisely  used  by  the  com- 
mission.    The  commission  and  its  executive  secretary  are  enthu- 
siastic for  the  work,  are  efficient  and  progressives  in  the  cause 
of  public  charities.    The  commission  is  well  organized  and  since 
its  creation  has  fully  justified  its  existence.     Its  usefulness 
can  be  further  increased  by  the  introduction  of  wise  reforms. 
If  we  are  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  commission  will,  in  the  future,  render  to  the  work 
of  charity  in  the  state  greater  services  than  it  has  in  the  past. 


1160p.  cit.  p.  12. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
LOCAL  CHARITIES  IN  ILLINOIS  SINCE  1869. 

In  Chapter  II,  it  was  noted  that  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  state  charitable  institutions,  the  local  agencies  were  the 
only  means  of  giving  relief  to  needy  persons.     These  local  authori- 
ties had  wide  latitude  in  the  administration  of  charity,  their 
only  checks  being  the  laws  of  the  General  Assembly  and  public 
opinion  in  their  respective  communities. 

The  creation  of  the  state  institutions,  which  began  in  1839 
and  continued  until  Illinois  has  now  seventeen  devoted  to  charity 
work,  curtailed  the  power  of  the  local  authorities,  by  taking 
from  the  county  almshouses  and  other  local  asylums  those  patients 
for  whose  care  the  state  institutions  were  created.     The  state 
institutions  were  unable  to  accommodate  all  who  needed  the  care 
of  such  organizations,  but  in  so  far  as  they  did  they  restrict 
local  poor  relief  administration. 

The  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  in  1869 
again  limited  the  range  of  local  antonomy.    By  means  of  its  power 
J  to  examine  local  institutions,   the  Board  was  able  to  impose 
some  restraint  on  the  local  authorities,  even  though  it  possessed 
only  advistory  power.    As  a  result  of  the  Board1 s  supervision, 
charity  administration  in  the  local  units  was,  in  some  measure, 
coordinated  so  that  diversity  in  management  was  less  noticeable 
in  1909  than  in  1869. 

To  assist  the  Board  of  Charities  in  its  supervisory  work, 
there  was  created  in  each  county  by  the  Act  of  June  21,  1893 
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boards  of  auxiliary  visitors.  These  boards  were  to  consist 
of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  a  physician.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  to  these  boards  as  well  as  the  power  to  re- 
move them  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Such  auxiliary  visitors  were  to  receive  no  pay  for  their  services. 
The  work  of  these  auxiliary  boards  from  1893  to  1909  was,  however, 
on  the  whole,  unsatisfactory. 

Another  co-ordinating  agency  was  the  Illinois  Association 
of  Superintendents  and,  Matrons  of  county  poorhouses  which  was 
organized  at  Jacksonville  in  October  1907. 2    This  organization  owes 
its  inception  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities.    This  Associa 
tion  meets  annually  with  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  it 
"has  had  a  decided  effect  in  improving  the  administration  of  county 
almshouses."        This  association  has  no  connection  with  outdoor 
relief  work.     The  expenses  of  the  members  to  the  State  Conference 
are  paid  by  their  respective  counties. 

Prom  1869  to  1909,  the  local  charities  remained  subordinate 
in  interest  to  the  state  institutions.    The  records  available 
fail  to  show  any  local  centralization  of  significance  during  the 
period.     The  general  structure  of  poor  relief  administration  in 
1909  was  the  same  as  in  1869.    But  while  the  system  remained  the 
same,  the  character  of  the  local  work  suffered  a  change.     In  1909, 
the  local  charities  were  used  more  for  political  and  personal 
purposes  than  in  1869. 4 

During  this  period,  two  tendencies  manifested  themselves. 


1  Session  Laws  of  Illinois,  1893,  p.  140 

2  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Illinois,  1908  p 

646. 

3  Letter  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowen  under  date  of  March  10,  1913. 

4  Ibid.   , 
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The  one  was  a  tendency  toward  removing  from  the  competence  of  the 
local  arganizations  the  care  of  certain  classes  of  unfortunates.5 
This  was  carried  out  by  establishing  certain  state  institutions 
to  care  for  the  insane  and  other  special  classes  of  unfortunates. 
The  other  was  a  tendency  toward  supervising  and  correlating  local 
charities.    This  was  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  Illinois  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Matrons  of  county  poorhouses  and  the  auxiliary  boards 
of  visitors. 

Since  the  Act  of  1909,  the  governmental  mechanism  for  ad- 
ministering local  charities  has  remained  practically  untouched. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  relation  between  the  local 
units  and  the  central  authorities  has  been  closer  since  1909  - 
thanks  to  the  Act  of  1909  and  the  thorough  system  of  local  in- 
spection which  is  directed  by  the  State  Charities  Commission. 

The  general  condition  of  local  charities  during  this  period 
was  and  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  and  because  this  question  is 
close  at  hand  and  of  immediate  interest,  it  seems  desirable  to 
give  some  consideration  to  the  way  poor  relief  is  administered  by 
the  local  agencies. 

Public  charity  in  Illinois  by  the  local  authorities  is  fur- 
nished partly  by  caring  for  poor  persons  in  county  farms  or  in- 
firmaries, and  partly    by  means  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  form  of 
provisions,  clothing  and  other  supplies  and  medical  aid  and 
occasionally  money,  distributed  mainly  through  the  agency  of 
overseers  of  the  poor.  Owing  to  the  inadequate  financial  methods 

5  In  1909,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  which  allowed  the 
counties  after  July  1,  1909  toerect    tubercular  hospitals. 
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of  both  county  authorities  and  local  overseers,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  systems 
of  relief;  but  recent  investigations  by  the  Inspector  of  the 
State  Charities  Commission  furnishes  some  data  on  this  matter. 

In  95  out  of  100  counties  visited,  definite  appropriations 
were  mad9  out  of  the  county  funds  for  the  county  farm  and  outdoor 
relief.    In  some  cases,  separate  appropriations  were  made;  but  in 
others  both  classes  of  expenditures  were  combined  in  a  single 
appropriation.     In  48  of  the  100  counties,  no  annual  or  quarterly 
statement  of  poor  relief  expenditures  was  made. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  year  1910-11  aggregated  $1,407,555.    The  total  expenditures  for 
1910-11  amounted  to  $789,085  for  outdoor  relief  and  $530,970 
for  the  county  farms,  an  aggregate  of  $1,020,055. 


6  Report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,  Illinois,  1911. 
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In  67  counties,  the  expenditures  for  outdoor  relief  were  lar- 
ger than  those  for  the  poor  farm;  and  in  27  counties  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  poor  farm  were  larger  than  for  outdoor  relief.  In 
some  cases,  the  differences  between  the  two  classes  of  expenditure 
were  comparatively  slight;  and  in  six  counties,  Bureau,  Jackson, 
Kankakee,  Kendall,  Putnam  and  Saline,  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine  the  amounts  for  each  class  of  poor  relief  expenditure. 

In  addition  to  the  public  relief,  there  are  in  many  counties 

voluntary  relief  societies;  but  there  is  no  coordination  between 

these  organizations  and  the  local  authorities.    These  voluntary 

societies  are  doing  a  good  work,  and  their  funds  are  more  carefully 

administered  than  those  of  the  county.    But  the  lack  of  correlation 

between  public  and  private  relief  results  in  the  over-lapping  of 

aid  in  unworthy  cases  and  demoralized  local  charities.7 

Within  recent  years  the  county  almshouses  in  Illinois  show 

the 

an  improvement,  thanks  to  an  awakening  of/ public  conscience  and 
the  removal  of  insane  patients  to  the  state  hospitals.      Keverthe-  [ 

i 

less,  conditions  are  still  very  bad.  Fetty  politics,  now  as  former-j 
ly,  plays  too  prominent  a  part  in  the  management  of  the  poor  farms.j 
To  use  the  words  of  the  State  Charities  Commission:  "The  county 
farm  is  a  local  political  football  passed  back  and  forth  by 
factional  or  partisan  groups  as  rewards  to  satraps  for  services 
rendered" .  ^ 

It  i3  impossible,  moreover,  for  the  counties  with  their 
limited  resources  to  erect  infirmaries  where  epileptics,  dements, 


7  Op.  cit.  1910  p.  88 

8  Op.  cit.  1910  p.  87 

9  Ibid, 


old  aged,  children,  etc.,  can  be  segregated  and  properly  cared  for. 

Under  the  present  system,  all  these  classes  are  thrown  together, 

and,  to  quote  the  report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission:  "No 

matter  how  conscientious  the  county  authorities  and  how  kind  and 

sincere  the  superintendent  and  matron  of  the  farm  may  be,  it  is 

obvious  that  it  is  almost  an  absolute  impossibility  for  the  county 

to  furnish  the  proper  care  and  treatment  in  one  little  institution 

for  paupers,  blind,  cripples,  dements,  feeble-minded,  deaf  and 

dumb  and  children."  10 

In  counties  which  have  not  adopted  township  organization,  the 

poor  are  uniformly  supported  from  the  county  treasury;  but  is  it 

the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  designate  some 

justice  of  the  peace  or  some  other  suitable  person  in  each  precinct  s 

11 

to  be  overseer  of  the  poor  for  that  precinct.        The  investigations  , 
of  the  State  Charities  Commission  have  discloed  eleven  counties 
under  county  organization  where  no  overseers  were  appointed.  In 
these  counties,  the  three  Commissioners  are  expected  to  look  after  j 
the  poor  in  all  the  precincts  of  their  county. 

In  counties  under  township  organization^  is  is  provided  that 
the  supervisors  of their  respective  towns  in  the  county  shall  be  ex- 
office  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town.    But  in  towns  having 
over  4000  people,  tie    county  board  may  appoint  an  overseer,  fix 
his  compensation  and  term  of  office  which  shall  not  exceed  the 
term  of  the  board.    These  overseers  are  required  to  give  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty.12    The  highest  salary 

10  Op.  cit.  1910  p.  90 

11  Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois:  1911  Ch.  107,  Sec.  19. 

12  Op.  cit.  Sec.  18. 
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paid  these  overseers  is  $100  a  month,  the  average  salary  is  $20, 
$35,  or  $50  per  month  and  the  term  of  the  overseer  does  not  exceed 
one  year.     The  term  of  office  is  too  short,  the  compensation  too 
small  and  the  influence  of  politics  too  strong  to  draw  to  the 
office  men  of  ability  and  power.  ° 

In  some  of  the  counties  under  township  organization,  the 
county  board  failed  to  designate  suitable  persons  for  overseers 
with  the  result  that  charity  administration  fell  upon  other  offi- 
cials of  the  community  and  benevolent  spirited  citizens. 

In  the  counties  investigated  by  the  State  Charities  Commission 
in  1911,  it  was  found  that  in  80  counties  the  Supervisors  personal- 
ly took  charge  of  poor  relief.    Even  in  towns  of  25,000  or  over 
the  supervisors  are  expected  to  look  after  the  poor.     In  the  re- 
maining 20  counties,  overseers  are  appointed  by  the  boards  to  take 
charge  of  public  poor  relief. 

In  this  investigation  it  was  also  ascertained  that  in  9  of 

\ 

i 

the  counties  under  township  organization  the  towns  pay  the  ex- 
penses for  pauper  relief  from  the  town  treasuries;  in  75  counties 
under  township  organization,  the  expenses  are  paid  from  the  county  I 
treasuries* 

Section  29,  Chapter  107  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois, 
1911 ,  reads  as  follows:     "The  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each  town, 
in  counties  under  township  organization,  (whether  the  poor  be 
supported  by  townships  or  otherwise)  and  of  each  precinct  in 
counties  not  under  township  organization,  shall  keep  an  accurate 
account  showing  the  name  of  every  person  relieved  or  supported  in 

13  Public  Outdoor  Relief:  Based  on  Personal  Investigation  in  100 
 in  111,  by  Vella  Martin,  Ins. of  Ins.  for  the  State  Char.  Com.pa 
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their  town  or  precinct;  the  place  of  his  or  her  birth;  the  manner 
in  which  he  or  she  is  relieved  or  supported,  whether  in  whole  or 
in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  county  or  town;  the  amount  of  the 
aid  furnished;  whether  the  dependency  was  on  account  of  idiocy, 
lunacy,  intemperance  or  other  cause,  stating  the  cause.    And  on  or 
before  the  first  meeting  of  the  county  board  of  September  in  each 
year,  file  a  copy  of  such  account  with  the  county  clerk  of  their 
county."     In  79  counties,  this  act  is  totally  disregarded  and  in 
some  of  the  remaining  counties,  the  overseers  failed  to  include 
all  the  items  required  by  the  Statute.14 

The  State  Charities  Commission  after  an  investigation,  stated 
in  its  annual  report  for  1911  that  "in  28  counties  the  information 
obtained  was  absolutely  unreliable  as  pauper  claims  were  not  class- 
ified.    In  many  of  the  72  counties  in  which  clerks  kept  pauper 
claims  in  a  special  group  the  inspector  found  claims  which  should 
have  been  included  in  pauper  lists  scattered  among  general  and 
other  items. 

The  average  weekly  sum  allowed  each  applicant  is  $1.45  per 
15 

person.        In  most  counties,  the  amount  is  given  to  persons  who 
come  at  varying  intervals.    A  person  who  needs  more  aid  that  would 
be  required  to  keep  him  or  her  at  the  county  farm  is  refused  such 
help  or  is  sent  to  the  almshouse.     There  are,  however,  exceptions 
to  this. 

In  some  counties,  the  overseers  are  required  to  write  all 

orders  for  provisions  for  the  poor;  but  in  most  cases  orders  are 

verbal.     On  the  strength  of  a  verbal  order,  given  by  the  supervis- 
ors, merchants  sometimes  continue  to  furnish  goods  for  indefinite 

14.  Report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission.  111.  1911,  p.  39. 

15.  Op.  cit.  1911,  p.  41.  '  p 
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periods.     This  gives  rise  to  a  practice  commonly  known  as  "cutting" 

claims.     The  supervisors  very  often  decide  that  the  merchants  have 

overworked  their  indefinite  orders  and  hence  allow  only  part  of  the 

claims  of  the  merchants.    Hence  it  happens  that^lnf  requently , 

the  merchants  give  the  poor  less  than  their  bills  represent  because 

16 

they  cannot  be  sure  how  much  they  will  be  allowed  by  the  supervisors. 

In  43  counties  the  names  of  poor  persons  receiving  county  aid 

17 

are  published  in  the  newspapers,  in  47  they  are  not.  Officials 
in  some  of  the  counties  that  do  not  publish  the  names  of  paupers 
who  receive  aid  hold  that  to  publish  the  names  would  deter  only  the 
worthy;  in  some  counties,  the  names  could  not  be  easily  published 
as  they  form  no  part  of  the  record.    Many  well  informed  people 
doubt  whether  the  publishing  of  names  really  acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  professional  pauper  and  there  is  some  ground  for  the  belief  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  needy  who  desire    to  keep  their 
self  respect  from  asking  assistance • 

At  the  present  time,  the  old  law  of  settlement  exists  which 
provides  that  the  county  shall  relieve  and  support  all  poor 
who  have  resided  in  the  county  one  year.     No  county  is  liable  for 
the  support  of  any  person  who  did  not  reside  in  the  county  one  year 
prior  to  his  or  her  becoming  chargeable. 

Most  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  follow  the  practice  of 
sending  transients  on  to  the  next  county.    A  permanent  movement  of 
vagabonds  is  thus  encouraged,  and  no  one  is  particularly  benefited 
by  this  method. 

In  all  except  18  counties,  physicians  are  hired  to  attend  the 


16  Op.  Cit.  1911,  p.  40. 

17  Ibid. 
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inmates  of  the  infirmary,  the  jail  and  sometimes  poor  families, 
24 

But  only  counties  pay  the  physicians  fixed  salaries;   the  other 

A 

counties  give  the  work  to  the  lowest  bidder.     Politics  sometimes 

figures  in  the  transaction,  and  the  physician    who  plays  good 

politics  is  very  likely  to  land  the  job. 

The  report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission  for  1911  states 

that  in  most  of  the  counties,  inadequate  hospital  facilities  exist 

for  the  care  of  the  poor.   24  counties  provide  hospital  wards  and 

pest  houses  at  the  county  farms,  where  sick  poor  persons  are  sent. 

Eut  only  6  of  these  counties  have  regular  altendents  for  sick 

patients.     Some  counties  have  contracts  with  private  hospitals 

to  care  for  the  sick  poor  at  certain  rates.     Occasionally  poor 

patients  are  sent  to  neighboring  counties  where  there  are  no  vol- 

18 

untary  hospitals. 

In  1903,  an  act  wa3  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  providing 
for  the  relief  of  the  blind.     This  act  provides  that  "all  male 
persons  over  the  age  of  21  years  and  who  are  declared  to  be  blind 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth  and  who  come  within  the  pro- 
vision of  this  act  shall  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  or  the  board  of  supervisors  receive  as  a  benefit 
$150  per  annum,  payable  quarterly    upon  warrants  properly  drawn 
upon  the  treasury  of  the  county  of  which  such  person  or  persons 
are  residents." 

Thirty-one  counties  have  taken  advantage  of  this  statute  and 
now  pension  their  blind  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 

18  Ibid. 
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429  blind  are  so  cared    for,  an  average  of  about  13  per  county. 
Fifteen  of  the  69  counties  which  have  not  adopted  this  means 
of  providing  for  their  blind  do,  however,  give  regular  allowances 
to  some  of  their  residents  who  are  so  afflicted. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  method  of  local  poor  relief 
is  inefficient  from  the  administrative  point  of  view.  Organiza- 
tion, coordination  and  cooperition  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

But  bad  as  conditions  appear,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
such  are  not  destined  to  continue  much  longer.     In  its  third 
annual  report,  the  State  Charities  Commission  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  commission's  previous  criticisms, 
the  local  almshouses  made  improvements  during  the  yeur  1912.  Some 
progress  was  made  by  the  local  authorities  in  bettering  jail  con- 
ditions during  the  same  year,  but  this  betterment  proceeds  more 
slowly  than  almshouse  improvement.     Public  outdoor  relief  during 
the  year  1912  showed  advance  over  the  same  work  for  1911,  thanks 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  commission  and  a  reawakening  of  local 
interest  in  the  large  counties.  2^ 


19  Ibid. 

20  Op.  Cit.  1912,  pp.  11,  12 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  noted  the  development  of 
charity  administration  in  Illinois  from  a  simple  local  affair  to 
a  complex  system  of  state  institutions  administered  by  a  central 
commission  located  at  Springfield  and  charities  inspected  by  state 
officials.     This  centralization  of  administration  has  been  of  slow 
evolution.     Increasing  population,  advance  in  the  methods  of  caring 
for  dependents  and  the  pressing  need  for  economy  and  efficiency 
in  administration  has  made  centralization  of  control  necessary. 
This  method  or  regulation  has  brought  about  better  government  in 
charity  affairs  -  better  care  and  more  efficient  management. 

The  methods  of  administration,  before  1909  were  makeshifts, 
which  served  for  a  time,   to  be  replaced  in  the  course  of  events  by 
a  new  system.     The  plan  under  which  the  state  charities  of  Illi- 
nois is  being  operated  today  may  be  altered  in  some  respects,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  essentialaunderlying  this  system  will  be 
greatly  modified  in  the  future.     It  is  too  early  to  pass  final 
judgment  on  the  present  method  of  administration,  but  during  the 
three  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  fully  demonstrated  the  ex- 
pediency of  its  establishment.     On  the  whole,  the  charities  of 
Illinois  are  better  administered  today  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  commonwealth.     At  the  same  time,  the  organization 
during  its  oper  tion  has  demonstrated  some  weaknesses  which,  if 
increased  efficiency  is  to  be  obtained,  should  be  remedied.  To 
these  pressing  needs  in  Illinois  charity  administration,  we  will 
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now  give  consideration. 

Some  time  ago,  the  writer  sent  out  questionaires  to  the  mem- 
bers and  Secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Commission  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Administration  asking  what,  in  their 
opinion,  were  the  most  pressing  needs  in  charity  legislation  in 
Illinois  today.  Of  the  eleven  persons  whose  opinion  was  asked,  nine 
replied.     These  opinions,  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Charities 
Commission  as  embodied  in  its  1912  report  and  the  views  of  the  writer 
form  the  basis  for  what  follows. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  centers  around  the  application 
of  civil  service  rules  to  the  employes  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions.    It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  civil  service  reform  has 
enhanced  the  efficiency  of  the  state  charitable  institutions,  but 
certain  changes  are  necessary  to  increase  its  usefulness.  Legis- 
lation is  needed  to  properly  adjust  the  relations  between  the 
Board  of  Administration  and  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 
This  would  eliminate  interference  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  the  administrative  work  of  the  Board  of  Administration.  This 
interference,  in  times  past,  has  impaired  the  ability  of  the  Board 
to  maintain  discipline  and  obtain  efficiency.  1 

The  civil  service  law  of  today  is  admirable  on  paper,  but 
in  practice,  politics  and  insecurity  of  office  has  not  been  elimin- 
ated from  the  charitable  institutions.^    At  present,  there  is  a 
strong  undertow  against  civil  service  reform  and  this  can  be  effect- 
ively counteracted,  not  by  legislation,  but  by  an  alert  public 
opinion 

1  Letter  from  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman  under  date  of  March  6,  1913. 

2  Letter  from  Emil  G.  Birsch  under  date  of  March  7,  1913. 
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As.  Dr.  Hirsch  suggests ,  the  charity  service  of  Illinois 
should  be  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  United  States  army,  with 
chances  of  promotion  and  retirement  on  a  pension  after  a  certain 
length  of  service  has  been  rendered.4    Permanency  of  tenure, 
chances  for  promotion  based  on  efficiency,  and  a  pension  after  a 
term  of  service,  will  greatly  assist  in  making  the  charity  admin- 
istration of  Illinois  more  efficient. 

Moreover,  the  civil  service  rules  should  be  made  more  elas- 
tic.    Today,  in  the  lower  grades  of  employment  in  the  charity  ser- 
vice, there  is  a  lack  of  employes.     This  shortness  of  help  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  the  service.     The  method  of  examination  and 
employment  can  and  should  be  liberalized  so  as  to  secure  a  steadier 
supply  of  employes.5    The  problem  is  a  difficult  one  and  will  re- 
quire time  and  skill  for  its  solution. 

The  fiscal  administration  of  the  state's  charities  has  been 
admirably  conducted  by  the  present  fiscal  supervisor,  Gol.  Frank 
D.  Whipp.     The  work  of  his  department  could,  however,  be  aided 
materially  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  make  it  a  crimin- 
al offense  to  furnish  supplies  to  tie  state  charitable  institutions 
which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  upon  which 
they  were  purchased.     This  same  principle  should  be  made  applicable 
to  supplies  purchased  by  counties  and  cities.     This  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  law  which  would  require  all  receiving  officers  to 
furnish  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.7  The 
term  receiving  officers  should  include  the  officers  at  the 
"1 

Letter  from  Emil  G.Hirsch  under  date  of  March  7,  1913. 
5  Report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,   111.  1912  p.  9 
6Letter  from  Frank  D.  Whipp  under  date  of  March  8,  1913. 
?Ibid. 
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institutions  that  receive   the  supplies,  examine  into  their  quality 

and  certify  on  the  bills  that  the  full  quantity  has  been  received 

8 

and  the  quality  is  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  Such 
fiscal  legislation  would  "bring  about  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  our  institutions" . ^ 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  the  codification  of  the  social 
welfare  laws  of  the  state.     This  should  be  done  by  a  commission 
created    by  the  General  Assembly  with  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  proper  employes.1^ 

Another  pressing  need  is  more  money  for  the  use  of  the  state 
charity  service.     The  General  Assembly  has  not,  in  years  past, 
given  the  work  of  charity  in  the  state  the  prompt  financial  aid  it 
deserved.     The  medical  staff  and  the  corps  of  murses  and  attend- 
ants is  not  always  adequate.*^"    Moreover,  the  state  supervision  of 
orphanages  and  home  finding  institutions  is. also  handicapped  for 
lack  of  funds.12.     All  the  state  hospitals  are  greatly  overcrowded 
and  there  is  a  pressing  demand  for  appropriations  to  meet  these 
conditions.13     It  is  only  through  a  healthy  public  opinion  that 
the  General  Assembly  can  be  forced  to  act  on  the  matter. 

An  early  commencement  of  the  insane  hospital  created  by  the 
Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  is  also  desirable,  particularly  in 

14 

view  of  the  present  overcrowding  in  the  instituions  for  the  insane. 

Another  pressing  need  is  the  establishment  of  an  epileptic 
colony  under  the  control  of  the  state.     Under  present  conditions 

8  Ibid 

9  Ibid 

10  letter  from  A.  L.  Bowen  under  date  of  March  10,  1913. 

11  Letter  from  J.  T.  McAnally  under  date  of  March  19,  1913. 

12  Ibid. 

13  Letter  from  John  B.  Harris  under  date  of  March  12,  1913. 

14  Report  of  the  Rt.at.fi  ferities  Commission.   111.  1912.   p.  4. 
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there  is  no  public  institution  in  which  an  epileptic,  old  or 

1 5 

young,  can  receive  treatment  by  the  state.        Under  the  law,  it 
is  only  after  an  epileptic  has  become  insane  that  he  can  be  taken 
to  a  state  hospital  and  cared  for  by  the  state,16 

Another-  need  is  adequate  legislation  on  the  question  of  the 
feeble  minded.     It  is  estimated  that  in  Illinois  there  are  20, 

1  7 

000  such  persons.        Moreover',  at  the  State  Training  School 
for  girls  at  Geneva,  fully  60%  of  the  delinquent  girls  who  have 
been  victims  of  the  white  slave  traffic  or  have  been  voluntary 

18 

agents  in  such  a  life,  belong  to  the  moron  group  of  feeble  minded. 
Legislation  is  needed  which  will  adequately  define  what  is 
meant  by  feeblemindedness.     The  feeble  minded  should  be  segre- 
gated and  means  taken  to  prevent  their  procreation.     So  import- 
ant is  this  problem  that  D.  F.  P.  Norbury  says  it  "is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  day,"  for  "it  involves  almost 
every  phase  of  state  charity  work,  also  including  criminology 

and  the  great  question  that  is  now  before  the  State,  -  the  white 

19 

slave  traffic".        This  problem  will  require  time  for  settlement 
and  its  effective  control  will,  in  large  measure,  depend  upon  the 
education  of  the  masses  on  the  subject. ^° 

Further  accomodations  for  delinquent  boys  are  also  needed. 
Today,  the  state  maintains  one  institution  for  this  purpose,  the 
St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  but  the  facilities  here  are  not 
adequate  for  the  care  of  all  those  committed  or  who  need  care. 

15  Letter  from  Lawrence  Y.  Shernan  under  date  of  March  6,  1913. 

16  Ibid 

17  Report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,  111.  1912,  p.  4.  Dr. 

McAnally  places  the  number  at  10,000 

18  Letter  from  F.  F.  Norbury  under  date  of  March  8,  1913. 

19  Ibid. 

20  Ibid. 
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In  the  words  of  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  ex-President  of  the  Board 

of  Administration,  "The  lack  of  parental  care  makes  it  imperative 

21 

that  the  state  furnish  competent  and  adquate  accomodations". 

A  childrens1  bureau  with  greater  and  broader  powers  than 
those  now  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Administration  through  its 
department  of  visitation  is  needed.22    There  should  be  "stricter 
laws  governing  the  organization  of  homefinding  and  homeplacing 
institutions,  laws  guaranteeing  closer  supervision  of  children 
placed  out,  laws  making  the  penalties  more  severe  and  more  certain 
for  the  abuse  of  any  such  dependent  child  by  any  person  or  agency 
while  the  punishment  for  contributing  to  his  delinquency  should  be 
greater  than  it  is  for  a  similar  offense  against  children  properly 
protected  in  their  homes",23       New  and  addional  machincery  will 

OA. 

be  necessary  to  operate  these  laws.""^ 

To  do  effective  work  among  dependent  and  delinquent 
children,  it  is  necessary  to  have  knowledge  of  certain  essentials 
such  as  "heredity,  time,  place  and  conditions  of  birth,  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  environment  and  education  and  finally  record 
of  death  of  our  people  must  be        had  before  we  can  say  whether  our 
racial  stock  is  improving  or  deteriorating,  whether  remedial  legis- 
lation and  social  reforms  arc  producting  the  effects  that  they  were 
designed  to  produce  or  whether  further  acts  are  necessary  to  curb 
evil  or  promote  good".2*5      To  get  these  facts,  a  comprehensive 
vital  statistics  law  is  necessary  and  should  be  enacted  by  the 

21  Letter  from  Laurence  Y.  Sherman  under  date  of  March  6,  1913. 

22  Report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,  111.  1912.  p.  7. 

23  Ibid. 

24  Ibid. 

25  Ibid.  pp.  7.8. 
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General  Assembly  at  an  early  date. 

Another  reform  that  is  desirable  is  the  erection  in  Cook 
County  of  a  Psychopathic  Hospital  to  be  used  as  a  detention 
institution  for  all  those  suspected  of  mental  disease.2"'  Here 
could  be  studied  acute  cases  that  perhaps  could  be  treated  with- 
out further  commitment  than  a  temporary  one  to  the  institute.2^ 
This  institution,  moreover,  should  be  provided  with  adequate 
facilities  for  the  "after  care"  of  patients  when  they  leave  the 
hospital.     Such  a  place  would  encourage  early  treatment,  provide 
for  better  care  of  patients  and  would  insure  the  r  ecovery  of  a 
larger  per  cent  than  are  now  cured  "because  aversion  for  the 
insane  hospital  keeps  many  away  until  they  are  beyond  hope." 
In  other  large  centers  of  population  in  Illinois,  similar  insti- 
tutions might  well  be  located.31 

It  seems  also  desirable  that  the  Psychopathic  Institute,  now 
located  at  Kankakee,  be  removed  to  Chicago  and  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  "Chicago  State  Hospital" ,  which  is  owned  and  man- 
aged by  the  State.32    Three  reasons  have  been  urged  for  the 
change  (1)  Chicago  is  within  easy  communication  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions (2)  the  Chicago  State  Hospital  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  clinics  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases  and  (3)  Chicago 
offers  better  advantages  for  research  than  does  Kankakee.33 


26Ibid,  p.  8 

27l>etter  from  Frank  Billings  under  date  of  March  7,  1913. 
28ibid. 

29Report  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,  111.  1912,  p.  1. 

30op.  cit.  p.  2. 

3l0p.  cit.  p.  1. 

32op.  cit.  p.  3. 

33lbid. 
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The  cost  of  moving  the  institution  would  be  small  and  the  superior 
advantages  of  a  location  in  Chicago  makes  the  proposition  worthy 
of  serious  thought. 

So  far,  our  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  state  insti- 
tutions.   Let  us  now  give  some  attention  to  the  needs  of  local 
charities . 

At  present,  it  is  desirable  that  "there  should  be  lodged  ^ith 
some  central  state  authority  power  to  order  changes  or  improve- 
ment in  the  diet,  sanitation,  ventilation  and  management1  of  the 

local  charitable  institutions  and  "to  close  them  and  prevent 

the 

their  further  occupancy  upon  the  failure  of  /Local  authorities  to 
comply  with  the  reasonable  orders  of  such  authority . "34 

Provision  should  be  made  whereby  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
idiots  and  epileptics  will  be  removed  from  the  county  almshouses 
This  will  leave  the  county  infirmaries  to  be  the  homes  of  the 
unfortunate  aged  and  will  thus  greatly  simplify  the  management 
of  such  institutions. 

Optional  laws  should  be  passed  which  will  permit  two  or 
more  adjoining  counties  to  erect  and  administer  central  almshouses?^ 

Local  private  charities  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  state  authorities.    No  charity  organization  should  be  allowed 
to  operate  in  the  commonwealth  unless  it  agrees  to  submit  to  such 
inspection.    The  General  Assembly  should  therefore  pass  an  act 
for  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  local  private  charities 

340p.  cit.  p.  10. 
350p.  cit.  p.  11. 
36ibid. 
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and  it  should  carry  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  reasonable 
and  just  regulations.    But  it  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  can  also  be  of  great  service  in  stimulating  healthy 
management  of  local  charities. 

Local  charities  can  be  further  improved  if  the  localities 
themselves  know  the  facts  relating  to  charity  connected  with  their 
community.     The  City  of  Springfield  has  embarked  on  such  an  under- 
taking and  a  survey  is  being  conducted  by  an  experienced  person 
from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  wh03e  work  at  Pittsburg  was  so 
successful.     It  is  not  only  practical  but  eminently  desirable 
that  the  institutional  inspector  of  the  Charities  Commission  learn 
and  equip  herself  so  that  she  herself  may  hereafter  undertake 
the  direction  of  a  survey  in  whatever  community  may  desire  it.37 
Such  a  plan  is  being  contemplated  by  the  State  Charities  Commission*" 
and  this  should  be  of  immense  help  to  the  different  localities  in 
solving  distinctly  local  charity  problems. 

But  after  all,  the  greatest  agency  to  remedy  the  shortcomings 
in  local  charity  administration  is  publicity.    Honest  poverty 
does  not  need  to  be  covered  up  and  publicity  will  go  far  toward 
preventing  "so  called"  paupers  preying  upon  the  finances  of  the 
localities.    Every  person  who  receives  public  aid  of  any  sort 
should  have  his  or  her  name  published.39    The  books  of  the  over- 
seers should  be  thoroughly  audited  and  inspected.40    The  names  of 
all  persons  who  are  in  the  local  poorhouses  should  be  published.41 

370p.  cit.  p.  13. 
38lbid. 

39Pamphlet  by  A.  L.  Bowen  on  Some  of  the  Peculiar  Problems  of 
Rural  Public  Relief  and  How  to  Solve  Them,  p.  5. 
40ibid. 
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The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  stimulate  the  State* s  Attorneys 
to  proceed  with  the  enforcement  of  the  pauper  act  which  makes  re- 

42 

latives  responsible  for  their  kin. 

Every  community  with  a  population  of  5000  or  more  people 
should  have  a  central  charity  organization.    This  organization 
should  hold  meetings  at  least  once  every  three  months.  Its 
active  work  should  be  conducted  by  a  skilled  charity  worker. 
The  association  should  include  all  those  of  the  community  who  are 
interested  in  charity  work.    Through  these  organizations,  the 
public  can  be  kept  informed  of  its  duties  toward  the  unfortunate 
and  the  afflicted.    With  these  agencies  as  nuclei,  taking  the 
lead  in  the  work,  the  local  units  should  be  able  to  work  out 
satisfactorily  the  solution  of  their  local  charity  problems. 

These  recommendations  are  peculiarly  significant  from  the 
viewpoint  of  administrative  centralization  in  that  they  all 
point  toward  further  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Administration. 


4llbid. 
42Ibid. 


